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GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS 
TO MEET ALL NEEDS 





KNOWLTON: First Lessons in Geography 


A new beginning text that provides an introductory course in 
geography based on the child’s own interests and viewpoint, 


without presenting later geography work in advance. (3-4) . . $ .96 
McMURRY & PARKINS: Elementary Geography 
Comeiete (4-5)... . co wien ss SS 
Part I (4). ae re ee ae ee 84 
Part II (5). er a er See ery eae 84 
McMURRY & PARKINS: Advanced Geography 
Complete (6-7) . Sere ee wa 
Part I (6). ces aie ic 
kes Ca et ow 1.12 


THRALLS: Geography of Pennsylvania 
A Pennsylvania Supplement to the McMurry & Parkins 


ee a a ae Paper 48, Cloth  .80 
DAKIN: Great Rivers of the World 
A geographical reader of unusual plan and scope. (6-8) . . . .96 
PACKARD & SINNOTT: Nations as Neighbors 
A new junior-high-school geography. (7-8)... ... 2.00 


BRANOM: Practice Tests in Geography 


A hundred and seven tests that stimulate progress and allow 
each pupil to test his own ability. Arranged to permit adap- 
tation according to the standards of aclass.. ........ 80 


WHITBECK: High School Geography......... 2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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For Every Teacher’s Library 
American Education Series 


GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, General Editor 





bn gamut of interest in this series is wide. These books bring 
the latest scientific information concerning education within the 
reach of everyone and are of positive, practical value to teachers. 





Smith’s Constructive School Discipline. ........ $1.40 
Corson’s Our Public Schools: Their Teachers, Pupils and 
a 5 he 6 eg 
Trabue’s Measuring Results in Education . > Maras: “RCH ties CU 
Stark’s Every Teacher’s Problems......... -.-. Se 
Pittman’s Successful Teaching in Rural Schools. ..._ 1.40 
Strayer and Engelhardt’s The Classroom Teacher at Work 
in American Schools............... '1.48 
La Rue’s Psychology for Teachers... . ise eae wee 
Russell’s The Trend in American Education . ie os . 1.36 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 





























Recently Published 
THE McFADDEN ENGLISH SERIES 


By EFFIE B. McFADDEN, San Francisco State Teachers College 


These books have already been adopted by the 
State of Idaho and by many counties and cities which 
are making new contracts this year. 


They appeal because of their attractive form, 
their recognition of individual differences and provi- 
sion for individual instruction, their emphasis on oral 
English, and their practical grammar. 


They improve speech, oral and written 
Published in a three- and a six-book series 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. L-97) 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
536 So. Clark St. 
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Recent Important 


Publications 


Wells and Hart’s Modern Algebras 

Hart’s Junior High School Mathematics 

Holzwarth and Price’s Beginners’ 
French 

Hills and Ford’s First Spanish Course, 
Revised Edition 

Williams and Tressler’s Composition 
and Rhetoric 

Cuzzort and Trask’s Health Lessons 

The Webster Histories 

Bourne and Benton’s American History 
for Secondary Schools 

Williamson’s Problems in American 
Democracy 

Miller’s March of Democracy 

Thomson’s The Land of the Pilgrims 

Davis’s Modern Readings 


D. C. Heath and Company 
231-245 West 39th St. New York City 














SCHOOL SAVINGS 
BANKING 


Our Pass Book System installed and 
operated in schools in every size and 
kind of community, including all sup- 
plies and all service without expense 
to school districts. Our plan is at- 
tractive to teachers and students. 
It is simple of operation in the 
schools. It has been approved by 
nationally known educators. The 
stimulation of personal interest is 
produced by methods that are dis- 
tinctive of our plan. Additional in- 
formation without obligation upon 
request. 


STANDARD SAVINGS SERVICE, INC. 
Jenkins Arcade Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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too fleeting to be real. 


bitions. 


ing richness and good cheer. 








Lancaster, Pennsploania 


Sie 


Christmas Greetings! 
To All Teachers, Everywhere ! 


We live in the Past, or we live in the Future. The Present is evanescent— 


“I 


Living in the Past is by Retrospection 

Living in the Future is by Anticipation 
In the first state, we dwell with our Memories, ina Bouse of Pictures and 
Records. Map Pour past days be an open book of the verp richest blessings be- 


stowed upon pou. And the pictures of life which pou have painted during the pears, 
map thep portray for pou the complete realisation 


of pour fondest desires and highest am- 


In the second state, our abode is with the Imagination, in the Bouse of Faith 
and Bope. Map this be pour permanent residence in the days to come. Map pour 
most fanciful dreams of the future come true. Map pou be blessed with good health, with 
still greater success in pour work, with new friendships. Above all, map pou have the 
comfort of knowing that pours has been a life worth while. 


Map all these blessings, and manp more, be showered upon pou continually, not only 
during the coming pear, but during many, manp more pears thereafter, in ever increas- 


QA Merrp Christmas And A Happy New Dear 
The Educators Beneficial Association 
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New Volume in the 
Woodburn and Moran History Series 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS 
OF THE NEW WORLD 


This new volume in the nation-wide series 
presents hero stories of the early explorers 
and pioneers with the same dramatic vivid- 
ness which characterizes the series. Authentic 
and impartial. (4th or 5th Grade) 


Just Published 


THE ANDREW LANG READERS 


16 Supplementary Readers for 
Grades 2-5 


Selections from the wide range of irresis- 
tible fairy stories originally edited by Andrew 
Lang and known wherever English is read 
are now offered in volumes specially edited 
and graded for school use. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


Pennsylvania Representative: J. Kenneth Satchell, Wayne, Pa. 
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There is enjoyment 
in planning Early! 





The Greatest Summer Vacation 


A Cruise 
to Europe 


and the 


Mediterranean 
by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 


of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 





—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA, — equipped with 
many novel features. 





From New York July 1st 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 
Send for descriptive guide book 


Thos. Cook & Son 


NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Announcing 
the new Spencer 
| Film Slide Projector 
and Service 


5 
Simple,compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 

\ Film Slide Projector has made possible a great new 

service. 

’ Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film 

slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 

¥ subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


) | SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
) 442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CLASSROOM 






y 


REDUCED e 


Schools used The Youth's 
Over 5,00 Companion for supple- 
mentary reading last year. Its fresh, interesting and 
varied contents, clean and pure as distilled water, re- 
newed each week, make it the most valuable periodi- 
cal in America for class-room use. 


GREATER VALUE—LOWER PRICE 


Larger in form, new easy-to-read type, more than 1000 
pages of the finest entertainment. 

New Reduced School Rates bring it within reach of 
all. Try it this year in your school. WRITE TODAY 
forfull information. Address, School Dept. 6 





Teachers’ Bureau For Sale 


The Youth’s Companion Boston, Mass. 


PICTURE STUDY IN COLOR 


90 beautiful reproductions of painting, $2.00 

_ Just the subjects you want, assorted as desired. No money 
in advance if ordered by school. Add 50 cents for Teachers 
Manual, describing subjects and artists and outlining course 
of study in art appreciation for first 9 grades, 64 pages (illus- 
° trated) text by ALBERT W. HECKMAN, Instructor in Fine 
Wonderful opportunity Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University. Sample color 

print (Artext Junior) sent for 4 


° . : cents. 
Owner leaving city ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


Dept. R., 415 Madison Avenue 
P. O. Box 2062 Philadelphia, Pa. 








Well established growing business, 
suitable for individual or branch of 
larger Agency. 


New York City, N. Y. 


Epigrams are apt to conceal more than they 
reveal.—Lyman Abbott. 
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Temple University 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone, Columbia 7600 
College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 
Second semester begins 
February 8, 1926 
SEND FOR BULLETIN 





EUROPE IN 1926 


Plan now for next summer’s 
vacation in Europe. Our 


European Summer School 


offers a travel and study pro- 
gram with university lead- 
ers. 50 scholarships to teach- 
ers to reduce cost. Frequent 
sailings in June. 


The best of summer travel at moderate 
cost. Write us today. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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Health Pennants 


Are awarded to schools for performing the 
health ‘‘chores’”’ of the Modern Health Cru- 
sade. Your pupilslearn proper health hab- 
its and receive recognition in a national 
tournament. 
No extra work and no red tape 
The teacher sees that the pupils per- 
. form a certain number of health 
“‘chores’’ weekly and at the end of 
twelve weeks makes written certifi- 
cation of the fact. 


Nutrition 

Your pupils can learn the fundamentals of 
nutrition by doing the nutrition ‘‘chores’’ of 
the Health Crusade. 

Secure Nutrition Course manual written by 
Dr. Charles Hendee Smith. This gives the 
truth about nutrition in simple and plain 
language. 


County TUBERCULOsIS ASSOCIATIONS 
—OR— 

PENNA. TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 
311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Distributors of Health Training in Schools) 
This work supported * 

By Christmas Seals 




















National Education Achievement Scales 


THE 


NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 


for Junior High Schools 
by JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Allegany County, Maryland 


A New Scientific Spelling Scale Based on 
Thorough Research, with Reliable Standardized 
Norms, Giving Spelling Ages from Eleven Years 
(11-0) to Sixteen Years Six Months (16-6). 
Published in Six Tests of Equal Difficulty. 





PRICE PER TEST 
Examination Sheet........................ 3 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 
ee for Administering.......... 15 cents 

Each examiner needs one) 
Class Seeal A ee. 3 cents 
(Each class should have one) 
TERMS 


Orders accompanied by remittance in full 
shipped prepaid, otherwise transportation extra; 
25¢ discount allowed on orders for quantities. 


PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


A Scale for Elementary Schools in Eight Tests 
of Equal Difficulty. 

A Scale for Senior High Schools in Four Tests 
of Equal Difficulty. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 
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Follow the Leaders - not the Laggards 


FRYE-ATWOOD NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


The incentive for thousands of progressive teachers in the prop- 
er teaching of human geography, regional geography, and visual- 
ized geography in the grades. 


ALLEN : HOW AND WHERE WE LIVE 


Rapidly becoming the standard for the study of geography pre- 
liminary to the introduction of formal textbook work. Also, for 
effective collateral reading with the regular textbook. 


Ginn and Company 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 

















THE BOLENIUS READERS 


“To Read is to Think’’ 


The Reports of the National Committee on Reading have set up 
such objectives for the teaching of reading that it is necessary for the class- 
room teacher to use a series of texts that have been worked out with these 
objectives in mind. 

The Method and Content of the Bolenius Readers are so worked out 
and will stand the most rigid examination according to the standards set up 
in these reports. 


The Organization of the series furnishes complete and helpful guidance 
to the teachers. Manuals for the first, the second and the third, and the 
fourth to the sixth years give definite day-by-day directions. 

The Teaching Equipment for the Primary Grades is of unique educa- 
tional value. The Pre-Primer work, the Diagnostic Tests, the Expression Drill 
Cards, the Puzzle Games for occupational seat work, and the Cut out Material 
are made a definite part of the reading. If desired, the equipment can be 
made by the teacher from detailed suggestions in the Manual. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


16 East 40th: Street New York City 
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East Stroudsburg State Normal School 

















1925 Commencement, East Stroudsburg State Normal School 


HE State Normal School at East 
Stroudsburg is located in the pictur- 
esque resort region of the Poconos. 

From its campus one sees natural beauty from 
the Delaware Water Gap on the south to Mi. 
Pocono to the northward and ‘is delighted by 
the hills “with verdure clad,” among which 
are numerous lakes and waterfalls. 

Six hundred sixty of our 8,016 normal school 
students fill its halls and overflow into the 
homes of East Stroudsburg. All the faculty 
members except the Dean of Women, Mrs. 
Ella W. Brown, have been crowded out of the 
dormitories. Moreover, all the men students, 


who compose 25 per cent of the enrollment, 
are housed outside of the institution. During 
the last four years, under the leadership of 
Frank E. Baker and T. T. Allen, the enroll- 
ment has increased 114 per cent. 
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The most unique phase of the school’s work 
is instruction by correspondence. About forty 
courses, not requiring elaborate equipment, 
may be taken by mail for credit toward a 
State certificate or for graduation from any 
of the fourteen State Normal Schools. Under 
the direction of Carrie Ethel Baker, this work 
has been standardized and systematized so that 
there is no question regarding its educational 
value. Regular faculty members prepare the 
syllabi and grade the manuscripts as part of 
their teaching load for which they receive their 
salaries. There is no exploitation by faculty 
members of their services and no encourage- 
ment for lapses on the part of the corres- 
pondence students. The work is given in a 
sane, wholesome, enthusiastic manner and may 
be taken by any qualified student or teacher- 
in-service within the reach of Uncle Sam’s 
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Training School, East Stroudsburg 


mail service. That this work is appreciated is 
attested by an enrollment of 1,043 during 
1924-25, the third year that it was offered. 
The East Stroudsburg State Normal School 
is one of three such institutions in our Com- 
monwealth specializing in health education. It 
offers a three-year course in physical educa- 
tion, school hygiene, physical diagnosis and al- 
lied subjects and prepares young men and 
women for effective work as teachers, directors 
and supervisors of health education in its spe- 
cialized and broader aspects. The work given 
by Director Richard F. Hayes and his eight 
associates is of a high professional order. 
The cap-sheaf of the Normal School is its 
training school. Here the students under the 
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constructive criticism of Helen Purcell, direc- 
tor of the training school; Ida M. Bennett, 
primary supervisor; Irving W. Foltz, principal 
of the junior high school, and their associates, 
acquire habits of good teaching. Beside teach- 
ing the student teachers how to teach their 
pupils to learn, the training school faculty 
carry on scientific studies in the translation of 
regular instruction and other activities into 
teaching skills. An illustrated 48-page bulle- 
tin, published October, 1924, sums up these 
studies under the following headings: 


I. Activities Leading to Broader Knowledge 
and Greater Skill 


II. Activities Leading to Increased Bodily 
Health and Vigor 


III. Activities Leading to Larger Co-operation 
Between the Home and the School 


IV. Activities Leading to the Growth of Worth- 
while Attitudes, Powers and Appre- 
ciations 

V. Activities Leading to Intelligent Civic In- 
terests and Standards 


Other phases of the work of the Normal 
School which show the willingness of the Fac- 
ulty to serve and to keep in touch with the 
public schools of the State are extension 
courses for groups as substitutes for institutes 
and educational surveys. About 40 courses are 
now available for extension classes. The sur- 
veys of Honesdale, Blakely and Nesquehoning 
are typical. 





Bird’s-Eye View of the East  pieeaeeeiel State 


Normal Schoo! 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


Aunt—Can you explain wireless telegraphy to me, Arthur? 
Arthur—Well, if you had a very long dog, reaching from London to Liverpool, and you 


trod on its tail in London, it would bark in Liverpool. 


is precisely the same only without the dog. 


That’s telegraphy. And wireless 

















Feeding the Birds in Winter 


GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


Game Commission, Harrisburg 


bird perched on a slender twig which 

sways and trembles in the wind. He 
looks inside the window an instant and then 
flits to a nearby twig. What a tiny, beauti- 
fully colored creature for a winter day is ‘the 
Golden-crowned Kinglet—smallest of our win- 
ter birds! As he sits in the wind his long, 


O UTSIDE the window is a lively bit of a 


spective during summer; but they are joyous 
and assertive in winter as they lead the wan- 
dering bird flocks from tree to tree through 
the white-floored forestlands. Flocks of 
Tree Sparrows which visit us from the far 
North, whisper most exquisite music as they 
feed among the weeds which protrude above 
the snow. 





Golden-crowned Kinglet 


loose feathers blow now this way, now that, 
and as he turns his head toward us we glimpse 
the clear yellow color of the crown patch and 
the glint of reddish orange that is half sub- 
merged in the golden crown. The legs are so 
frail and slender that we cannot help wonder- 
ing how the creature hangs from a twig while 
he searches old leaves and cracks in the bark 
for hidden insect eggs and small dormant 
beetles. 

The winter season in Pennsylvania is ever 
attractive, not alone because of the whiteness 
of snow and the rare colors of its shadows, but 
because the birds of winter are beautiful and 
interesting and, for the most part, friendly. 
The gorgeous Cardinal is more or less for- 
gotten during summer; but in winter he be- 
comes a dominant personality of the wood- 
lands. Chickadees often seem quiet and intro- 
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Feeding and caring for the birds in winter 
has come to be a popular custom in many 
Pennsylvania towns. Birds usually respond so 
quickly and by their beauty of song and plum- 
age repay so fully every effort expended in 
their behalf, that we suggest that every teach- 
er who has not devoted part of his time to 
the study of feeding birds in winter should 
do so surely during the present season. Chil- 
dren are delighted with any contact they may 
make with wild creatures. The fact that 
Chickadees and Tufted Tits as well as several 
other species may become so tame as to feed 
from the hand will spur a boy on to a whole 
season of patient effort. The making of feed- 
ing shelters and food counters or “food trees” 
will appeal to any group of boys, and the girls 
will be delighted to assist in preparing and 
placing the food. Boys’ organizations will en- 
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joy especially the feeding 
of the larger game birds 
in the woodlands for this 
pleasant work will require 
many a hike through the 
wilds. Bob Whites in par- 
ticular will respond to 
winter feeding. 

Because we are certain 
that winter feeding of 
birds will be a feature of 
this season’s activity ev- 
erywhere throughout 
Pennsylvania, we wish to 








be made by fastening sev- 
eral slender stiff cross 
pieces of brush horizon- 
tally to a sapling about 
four or five feet from the 
ground and thickly piling 
upon this framework all 
sorts of available mate- 
rial such as brush, corn 
stalks or weeds. If these 
are not heavy enough to 
withstand the wind, they 
may be bound together 
with wire or cord. 








offer a few suggestions to 
teachers concerning the 
erection of shelters and counters and the choice 
of foods. 

All manner of clever feeding devices have 
been made by interested students and bird- 
lovers. A natural feeding place seems prefer- 
able in many ways to a built counter, although 
birds do not seem to object to artificial de- 
vices. Birds may be lured to a feeding place 
more readily when there is a great deal of 
snow, because at such a time most of their 
natural food is covered. Therefore it is sug- 
gested that special efforts to feed the birds be 
made after a snow has fallen. A desirable 
place for feeding should be sheltered well, be 
open to sunlight if possible and in a place fre- 
quented by the birds. 

During seasons when snow is constantly 
falling it is wise to place the food in a cleared 
space on the ground below a roughly built 
roof which catches the snow. Such a roof may 


Tufted Titmouse at Feeding-counter 


This type of shelter has 
many advantages. 
It affords a convenient roosting place for 
small birds. There is usually an open space 
under it where the snows do not drift in. The 
sapling trunk affords a place where suet may 
be attached for woodpeckers, and the ground 
features appeal to game birds, such as Bob 
Whites, which are too often neglected in win- 
ter. Such a device may be made almost any- 
where, and on a small scale will be found 
effective in a sheltered spot in the yard al- 
though a simpler station is desirable in town. 

If a large fallen log is available, and brush 
is piled over the windward side leaving a 
sheltered space on the opposite side, the haven 
thus formed is often successful as a feeding 
ground. And the most promiscuous throwing 
of grain or other foods, even though not to be 
encouraged, will possibly have its good effects. 

In the yard in town where birds are to be 
fed, a simple shelf on a tree trunk, a table 

















Feeding-counter Suspended Between Trees 
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with a single central leg or even a widened 
windowsill may be very effective, but it should 
always be remembered that a sheltered, sunny 
spot is desirable. 

If a tree with a few shrubs at its base is 
chosen as a likely feeding station, the snow 
should be cleared away before the food is 
placed on the ground for Juncos, Tree Spar- 
rows and other 
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Goldfinches, Purple Finches and members of 
the sparrow tribe. This seed may be put out 
loosely with other grains but it is especially 
acceptable if left in the “head,” which may be 
nailed or wired to a trunk, branch or shelf. 
Canary bird-seed is enjoyed by some species 
but it is not necessary to go to the trouble 
of getting it if the other suggested foods are 
available. 

Nut Meats: Cracked black walnuts and hick- 
ory nuts are 





ground fee d- 
ers; a neat 
shelf on the 
lee side of the 
trunk may be 
erected for 
birds which 
prefer to feed 
there, such as 
Cardinals, 
Chickadees 
and Tufted 
Titmice. Vari- 
ous devices for 
holding suet 
and other de- 
sirable winter 
foods may be 
attached to the 
trunk or limbs. 
At the feeding- 
counter during 
winter the fol- 
lowing items 
will be appre- 
ciated by the 
birds: 

Grit: Grit is 
an important 
item which is 


too often omit- 
ted. It is need- 








= 3] highly prized 

| by Woodpeck- 
ers, Chicka- 
dees, Carolina 
Wrens and 
Tufted Tit- 
mice. Do not 
extract the 
meats of the 
nuts, because 
the birds like 
to do this 
themselves. 
Peanuts (un- 
salted and 
preferably un- 
roasted), may 
be fed either 
shelled or not; 
it is sometimes 
amusing to 
watch a Chick- 
adee at work 
on a_ peanut 
that has been 
suspended 
from a bough 
by a wire or 
string. Fresh 
cocoanut is a 
good _ winter 
food. Half a 
cocoanut shell, 
suspended by 
wires from a 
fairly high 
branch, makes 
a very good 
feeding recep- 








ed more by 
game birds 
than by smal- 
ler species, but should be present at all feeding 
places. It may take the form of broken shell, 
coarse sand or other hard material and should 
be mixed with the grain or other food used. 

Grains: Cracked corn, wheat, buckwheat, 
millet and other native grains are desirable 
both on the shelf and on the ground. Most 
winter birds will find this food very accept- 
able. Field corn on the cob is appreciated by 
Ruffed Grouse, Wild Turkeys and Ring-necked 
Pheasants. A simple upright sharpened stick 
into which the blunt end of the cob may be 
thrust is an effective means of keeping the 
corn above the snow during winter. 


Seeds: Sunflower seed is greatly enjoyed by 


No. 4 


Cedar Waxwings at Feeding-counter 


tacle. And a 
fresh cocoanut 
with part of 
the shell removed may prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the feeding counter if the nut is sus- 
pended by wire or firmly fastened to the shelf. 

Suet: Beef suet is a good winter food, ap- 
preciated by many species of birds. A piece 
of this may be nailed direct to the trunk, or 
placed in a secure open-meshed wire container 
and then either suspended from or attached 
directly to the trunk or branch. The birds will 
pick at the food through the large meshes. 
The so-called “bird-stone”’ which is made of 
melted suet with which have been mixed seeds, 
grit, nuts and bits of bone is good. This mix- 
ture is poured on twigs or on the shelf, or 
may be painted on the bark of trees, 
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Many other winter foods have been sug- 
gested and employed successfully, such as por- 
tions of various green vegetables, apples, hard- 
boiled eggs, broken up sweet cookies, fresh 
boiled potatoes, bread and specially made meal 
cakes, but the above listed foods will be found 
sufficient for most uses. 


Certain bird-lovers have devised clever ro- 
tating weather-vane feeding stations, in which 
three sides of the box are closed with or with- 
out glass, and the open side is so weighted 
by wind-catching flanges that they always 
swing the whole box around with the covered 
sides exposed to the wind, thus affording the 
birds and food perpetual shelter. 

A Christmas tree for the birds is an at- 
tractive and appealing way of remembering 
our feathered friends during the cold season. 
This may be a specially arranged tree, or it 
may be the one discarded by the children after 
the holiday festivities, but if garlanded with 
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various foods and placed in a suitable situa- 
tion it should attract the birds. 

By all means care should be used to situate 
the feeding-station in a place which will be 
somewhat protected from cats, for cats will 
watch the winter movements of birds very 
closely. English Sparrows are sometimes so 
numerous at the winter feeding-station that 
they are a nuisance. Although a shelf on 
springs has been suggested as sparrow-proof, 
I have not had pronounced success with my 
own experiments in thus keeping them away. 
If English Sparrows are too numerous they 
should be shot or captured in a trap 

If the weather is especially cold it will do no 
harm to give some water to the birds occas- 
ionally although they can eat snow if they 
need water. 

‘Should further advice concerning particular 
problems of winter bird-feeding be desired the 
writer will be glad to give his personal at- 
tention to queries. 





An Investigation of the Earnings and Expend- 
itures of High School Students 


M. N. FUNK 


Instructor in Problems of American Democracy, High 
School, Latrobe, Pa. 


URING the year 1924-1925 the class in 
D Problems of American Democracy at 
the Latrobe High School made an in- 
vestigation of the earnings and expenditures 
of seniors in the Latrobe High School. 
Primarily, the purpose of the plan was to 
teach thrift and give some definite training in 
budgeting through a systematic study of the 
personal expenditures of pupils. The results 
were used also to estimate the average ex- 
penses and earnings of seniors in this high 
school, to discover the financial demands for 
school purposes, to compare the expenditures 
for strictly school purposes with other expen- 
ditures. 
In brief, the plan used was as follows. A 


form, suitable for a high school pupil’s expense - 


account, was prepared. Copies were mimeo- 
graphed on paper of a size similar to that used 
in their regular notebooks. The form includ- 
ed blanks for balance, allowance, earnings and 
certain expenses. 

On the reverse side of this form were print- 
ed the following instructions as to procedure 


and explanation of the various items and en- 
tries: 


This Will Show You Where Your Money Goes 
The only qualification you need to keep 
such a record is persistency. One of the most 
important things an individual must do is to 
spend his income economically. The total 
amount of a man’s income is not unimportant, 
but that margin of his income which remains 
after paying operating expenses is his real 
gain. The net income is more important to 
any corporation than its gross income. In 
order to make economical use of your income 
you must devise a budget. You cannot budget 
your income without a knowledge of expendi- 
tures. 
Food—Make no entry unless you are paying 
board 
Clothing—Enter the cost of all articles 
Shelter—Make no entry unless you are paying 
rent 
Tuition—If£ you are paying your own, make 
an entry. Do not make an entry if the 
school district is paying this bill 
Traveling—Railroad fare, street car, auto up- 
keep, etc. In case the school district pays 
your traveling expenses to and from 
school, do not enter for that item 
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Educational supplies—Books, notebooks, paper, 
pencils, etc. 

Class Dues—All regular dues and assessments 
of your class 

Athletics—Enter all expenses incurred through 
participation in sports or observation 

School Fees—Recitals, concerts, club dues, etc. 

Periodicals—Newspapers, magazines, etc. 

Refreshments 

Tobacco 

T oilet—Barber, cosmetics, etc. 

Medicine—Dental and medical bills of all kinds 

Charity and Church 

Recreation—All other than listed above, such 
as movies, theater, dances, etc. 

Savings—Include insurance 

Others—Miscellaneous bills you are not able 
to include in any item above 

How much does a high school education cost 
the pupil? Help us to answer this question. 

Various plans were employed to make the 
work as accurate as possible. First, the work 
was voluntary since it was necessary to have 
only those who were interested take part. From 
a class which numbered 115 all except two com- 
menced the task and 91 of the total number 
completed it satisfactorily. Second, in order 
to keep up the interest and help the pupils 
to form the habit of filling out the blanks 
daily, the blanks were placed in their note- 
books and brought to class. At the opening of 
each recitation, for a period of one month, the 
instructor called their attention to the work. 
The forms called for a daily entry and after 
the first month it was suggested to the pupils 
that the accounts should be filled out in their 
home-room each morning. Third, one new 
blank was given to the pupils every two weeks. 
At the end of that time, a summary of the 
account was made by the pupil. New forms 
were then distributed and the old ones collected 
and kept on file by the instructor. This in- 
sured against loss. Fourth, the pupil used a 
number instead of his name for the purpose 
of identification. This was done because of 
the personal nature of the work. There was, 
therefore, no reason for the withholding of 
any item. 

At the close of the school year two periods 
were taken to complete the final summary. The 
accounts were returned to the pupils. A sum- 
mary sheet was provided upon which all the 
totals of the various accounts could be listed 
and the final totals made and balanced. 

The success of the plan exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the instructor. Ninety-one pupils 
finished the work satisfactorily. Parents as 
well as pupils had shown interest. Many asked 
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for blanks for the purpose of keeping an ac- 
count of the expenses of the entire household. 
The following results were tabulated. No 
estimate was made of food or rent since there 
was no accurate method to estimate these 
items. In all cases covered by the study, tuition 
had been furnished by the school district. 


5 © © 
os 5a 5x 
Item bo 5 33 S 23 3 

S A, 3E 3 ga 

2 he Pot 5 OQ te 

23 oga Ha 
CUGRRINGE «cece ewe’ $95.85 $299.20 $37.50 
Jot eee 20.70 96.90 4.94 
Educational supplies 3.16 14.82 1.30 
Clase QUES 2.6... 600 1.64 4.95 1.00 
PURER: «cise 'ce eer 3.27 16.65 50 
School fees ........ 3.18 13.27 15 
Periodicals ........ 3.57 9.95 95 
Refreshments ...... 13.65 59.77 2.45 
TRONGECO: -o.2:0.0 0. hee ens 6.26 23.55 1.15 
MGQIEING: o- ccc secis 5.71 55.90 25 
CHAVIGW: cise ecicc see 5.06 36.21 30 
Recreation ........ 14.83 133.50 2.75 
SAWING ooo sow cawets 16.94 80.00 1.75 
Miscellaneous ...... 20.41 151.15 5.67 
Highest total pupilexpenditure 521.92 
Lowest total pupil expenditure .... 75.95 


Earnings, Average, 79.67; Highest, 235.40; 
Lowest, 12.75 
Total earnings for all pupils ...... $3,744.72 

In averaging the items only the number 
who had made some expenditure were counted. 
For example, there were forty-four boys who 
had turned in accounts but only twenty-seven 
had made entries for the item of tobacco. 
Forty-seven pupils had earned some amount 
of money. Fifty-three had entered under the 
item savings. All other items had some entry 
by all pupils. 

The reader may make his own conclusions 
by comparing the totals of the various items. 
The instructor had not expected such a great 
degree of difference in the expenditures of 
pupils in such items as recreation and re- 
freshments. It must be remembered, however, 
that many pupils come from homes where 
there is but little surplus after necessities 
are cared for. The number of pupils who had 
earned some amount and the substantial sum 
earned were surprising. All will agree that 
the financial demands of the school were small 
compared with the expenditures for non-school 
purposes. 

In drawing conclusions from the data, the 
type of town and school should be taken into 
consideration. Latrobe, Pennsylvania is a 
borough in Westmoreland County. Its popu- 

(Concluded on page 280) 





My Educational Creed 


BELIEVE in Education. 

I To me it has meant a livelihood gained at work which [ love. Because of it 
my days are spent in pleasant contact with youth, in cheerful and sanitary 
surroundings and in work that is creative, imaginative and idealistic. In con- 
trast with this, those of my sisters less fortunate than I in the matter of edu- 
cation drag out endless days at the drudgery of menial tasks. They tread 
the blind alley which is not lighted by a gleam of hope for the future. 

But education has meant more than a mere livelihood to me, for when my 
working hours are over, because of it, I can escape and wander at will through 
other times and other places. I can be at home with other peoples and dream 
other dreams. My leisure hours yield me a greater measure of enjoyment, 
for education has quickened my sight to the beauty that is all about me and 
attuned my ear to harmonies that otherwise would be meaningless to me. 

Necessary as a livelihood is and pleasant as my leisure has been, education 
has meant more than either of these to me, for it has opened the door into a 
charmed social circle that but for it would have remained forever closed. In 
the pleasant contacts of that circle, friendships have been formed and sym- 
pathies deepened that have enriched my life beyond measure. 

Since education has meant all this and more to me, it has become one of 
the convictions of my life that I should do all that is within my power to pass 
it on to other lives, that they too may be enriched by it. Not only do I believe 
that I should pass on this torch of learning but that I should make it glow, if 
only in small measure, brighter than it glows for me. 

To do this effectively, there are certain fundamental adjustments which 
I must make in my life and certain necessary preparations which must take 
place. Without these adjustments and preparations I am convinced that I 
cannot be a positive force in education. 


It matters not to what creed I subscribe or with which sect I affiliate, there 
must be a fundamental, harmonious adjustment upon which to base my phi- 
losophy of life, else my life will lack that genuineness and sincerity which is 
vitally necessary to one who would be a leader of children. 


I BELIEVE that I must at the outset adjust my life in harmony with my Creator. 


a people perish. I must have a vision of a tomorrow as we would like to see it. 
I must picture a day in which the brotherhood of man has advanced further 
than it has today; a tomorrow in which wars have ceased; a tomorrow in 
which science has run down and conquered the monster, Disease, which stiil 
holds the people of today in terror. Not only must I catch this vision, but I 
must lead those entrusted to my care to see their share in it, the glorious part 
they are to play, the work they are to do. 


I BELIEVE that to be a really good teacher I must catch a vision, for without vision 


BELIEVE that I must be well. I do not mean merely able to be in school, but 

I well, positively, buoyantly well—able to put into my work the spirit, the 
energy, the radiance, without which all will be deadly monotony. To obtain 

this buoyant health I must look to my habits of mind. I must have will-power 

to banish, as I would banish poison, all rankling bitterness and gnawing 
jealousy. I must think and read only those things which are clean and whole- 

some. I must regulate my life in accord with nature’s laws, must sacrifice, 
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must deny but realize all the while that so much greater than my sacrifice is 
my gain—a healthy mind in a healthy body. 


I must know child nature through psychology. I must know history in order 
that I may teach these junior citizens how to interpret tomorrow’s problems, 
which will be theirs to solve, in the light of yesterday’s and today’s experi- 
ences. I must know geography that I may reveal to them a vast world of 
beautiful tropics, of far-flung stretches of frozen arctics, of snow-capped hills 
and fern-fringed valleys. I must know literature that I may lead them into 
worlds of romance and adventure. Nor must I be unacquainted with the 
practical things, for I dare not lose sight of the fact that these children are 
citizens-in-the-making of an intensely practical nation. 


I BELIEVE that I must be prepared. To enter into child life and lead it effectively 


BELIEVE that I must cultivate right attitudes of mind. I must look upon my 
profession with satisfaction and feel that it is the one in which I am best fitted 
by nature to engage. I must not spend time in vain regret that I am not some- 
thing else. 


BELIEVE that I must be open-minded in all that pertains to my profession. The 
new in education must not be condemned by me until all the evidence for and 
against it is presented. 


knows, whether he be my official superior or my fellow-teacher, and learn 
from his experiences. 


BELIEVE that I must be forward-looking. Forgetting those mistakes which are 
behind me, I must press forward toward that better day which we who be- 
lieve in education know is at hand. 


BELIEVE that I must be loyal—loyal to the country which gave me the birthright 
of equality of opportunity; loyal to the State which educated me; loyal to 
the system which employs me and loyal to those with whom it is my privilege 
and my pleasure to work day by day. 


BELIEVE I must have well-defined aims. I must set for my life a goal and realize 
with the poet that, “Not failure but low aim is crime.” I must know the aims 
of education, the aims and ideals set up by my superintendent, the aims which 
the parents have for their children. I must have an aim for this lesson, for 
this child and for that one. For as a ship without port or harbor in view 
becomes a derelict, so an individual, a school or a class without aim or goal 
will fall short of that which it should accomplish. When I have clearly and 
definitely set up my aims and my goals I must pursue my way toward them 
with method and with foresight. 

Then, after I have adjusted my life in harmony with my Creator’s plan 
for it, have caught that vision and made that preparation of mind and body 
which is so vital to success, I must go to my calling with my head up that 
all who walk may see that 


I BELIEVE that I must be ever learning. I must sit at the feet of the one who 


MARGARET M. BURRELL, 


I BELIEVE in Education. 
Ella Peach School, Uniontown, Pa. 








contest to discover the best answer to 

a farmer’s inquiry “What is Pedagogy 
Good For?” The following answers won first 
and second prizes: 


(% HE Journal of Education conducted a 


First Prize 
Mr. Farmer :— 

You farm differently from what your father 
did, don’t you? He lived at a time when land 
was cheap, when the soil still held its virgin 
fertility, when life was organized by a simple 
plan, and when the high cost of “high” living 
had not been ushered in. He planted the seed 
by the signs of the moon, made a simple living 
and was content. 

You farm in a different way. You deter- 
mine the chemical composition of the soil and 
supply it with fertilizer containing the lack- 
ing elements. You analyze the climate of the 
region and the texture of the soil in order to 
tell what crops will grow best in your locality. 
You compute the most economical rations for 
your live stock. You weigh and test the milk 
as a means of eliminating the “boarder” cows. 
You study the changing supply and demand 
of the markets in order to tell what crops and 
animals of those that you can raise will bring 
the best prices. Every step you take comes as 
a result of a careful analysis of the soil, the 
climate, the markets, your past experience, 
the experience of others and the many other 
components that make up the complex process 
of successful farming under modern condi- 
tions. 

The difference between your method of farm- 
ing and that of your father you call the sci- 
ence and art of agriculture. It has come as 
the direct result of analyzed experience and 
scientific experimentation. To be a successful 
farmer today you must be master of this sci- 
entific technique as you well know. 

Now, pedagogy is the science and art of 
teaching. It, too, has come as a product of 
carefully analyzed experience and scientific ex- 
periment. In the time of your father’s school 
days and possibly your own, teachers did not 
need to know so much about the science and art 
of teaching. The amount of accumulated knowl- 
edge was not nearly so large and the standards 
of education were not nearly so high. To meet 
the demands of modern times, however, much 
more must be taught in but little if any more 
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time. Teaching procedure, therefore, cannot 
be based upon guesswork and tradition; it 
must be subjected to the same scientific devel- 
opment as procedure in other lines. The “good 
old” methods of teaching are as obsolete as 
the “good old” methods of farming. The teach- 
er of today must know how to examine the 
soil of each child’s mind in order to determine 
the type of culture that will bring the best 
crop of knowledge and good habits. She must 
be able to weigh and test the results of each 
method that she uses and thus eliminate the 
“boarder” methods. She must know what seeds 
to plant in each child’s mind and how to plant 
them. She must know how to cultivate the 
growing bits of mind-and spirit so that they 
will produce a sufficient crop of preparation 
for a complicated world. Sometimes she must 
be able to drain the alkalies of wrong think- 
ing from the soil of a growing soul. She 
must know how to exterminate the weeds of 
ill will and low ambition that sometimes 
threaten the crop of mental and moral develop- 
ment. In short, she must be able to determine 
what to teach, when and to whom to teach it, 
and how to measure the success with which 
it has been taught. You asked me what peda- 
gogy is for. That’s it—R. V. Hunkins, Lead, 
South Dakota. 


Second Prize 

Mr. Farmer, these potatoes you raise would 
win the Blue Ribbon at the County Fair. I 
can buy potatoes anywhere, but it’s hard to 
find blue ribbon specimens. That’s why I buy 
yours. You seem to know how to mix sun- 
shine, soil and moisture in the right propor- 
tion. The difference between this perfect po- 
tato and some I see for sale is your knowledge 
of gardening. We could fix up a fancy name 
for your knowledge and call it agriculture or 
something of the sort. 


Now, Mr. Farmer, I, too, have a garden. I, 
too, cultivate young things, boys and girls. Yes, 
I’m a teacher. If I do my job well, my product, 
too, will win blue ribbons. The fancy name 
they give to knowing how to do this job well is 
pedagogy.— Ross H. Smith, Highland Park, 
Michigan. : 





“Wisdom is knowing what to do; skill is 
knowing how to do it; virtue is doing it.”— 
David Starr Jordan, 














EDITORIAL SECTION 


ON TO SCRANTON 
JESSIE GRAY, PRESIDENT P. S. E. A. 


Conventions are the warp and woof of the 
fabric of our organization. In and out of 
different cities they go—this year Scranton, 
last year Erie, next year another city, bind- 
ing the State and its interests together by 
a mingling of minds and hearts. Minds to 
see the problems! Hearts to be glad to help 
solve them! 


Our Convention this year, in the heart of 
the mining region of east central Pennsylvania, 
gives a strategic point in which to gather to 
discuss the educational gains and the aims 
of our great P. S. E. A. Geographically our 
meeting place is well chosen! In Scranton the 
wealth centers in the resources which Nature 
has hidden deep in her mines and for which 
men must dig if they will possess. 


Psychologically our meeting place is well 
chosen! In the P. S. E. A. the wealth of our 
influence and helpfulness centers in the com- 
ing together of its members to prospect for 
new veins of professional activity, new ave- 
nues along which to work for professional 
gains. Here we shall dig into our new prob- 
lems and add the right solution to our pro- 
fessional gains. 


One of our richest “veins” promises to be 
the opportunity for the coming together of 
teachers in convention districts in all parts of 
the State. To bring to the teachers all over 
the State those opportunities that foster pro- 
fessional growth and interest; to bring to 
them, at the expense of the P. S. E. A., those 
great educational minds whose contagion 
means much for enthusiasm, information and 
suggestion as to our future work, has been 
a goal of the P. S. E. A. for years. This is 
only possible in part with but one annual 
convention attended by a few hundred dele- 
gates. If added to that, in all parts of the 
State, the P. S. E. A. can organize convention 
districts, then there are extended those oppor- 
tunities for meetings that foster professional 
growth and interest, that deepen information 
regarding our problems, that help in the deci- 
sion of ways and means to intensify the un- 
derstanding of our problems and that grapple 
with their correct solution. So shall we mul- 
tiply influence and strengthen educational 
unity in our beloved Keystone State. 


Already the following convention districts 
have been formed: 1. Western, with Pittsburgh 
as a center; 2. Northwestern, with Erie as a 
center; 3. Central, with Lock Haven as a 
center; 4, North Eastern, with Scranton as 
a center. At the present time, the formation 
of additional districts is being considered: 
1. Southeastern, with Philadelphia as a 
center; 2. The Eastern, embracing regions in 
which lie the following cities: Harrisburg, 
Allentown, Lancaster and Reading; 3. The 
Southern or Shippensburg District. Surely 
here is a great gain, a great opportunity to 


increase the professional activity and, the 
professional consciousness of a continuously ac- 
tive body of people engaged in public welfare 
the world over—the teachers! 


Speakers of national fame are coming to us. 
One who is serving in the U. S. Senate, the 
Hon. George Wharton Pepper; and one, the 
president of the N. E. A., Miss Mary Mc- 
Skimmon. Then, too, we shall have one inter- 
national speaker—Stephen Leacock of Montre- 
al, Canada, to bring his message of good cheer. 
Speakers of national fame will give us the 
broader vision on educational topics. Music of 
unusual merit will be a generous part of the 
program given to us by our hosts. A reception 
and informal dance at the Casey Hotel will be 
a part of the entertainment. 


Our membership of 51,627 entitles us to 500 
delegates who will make it their honorable 
purpose in accepting the delegate responsi- 
bility to study problems and vote intelligently, 
who will concentrate action to save time, and 
who above all will catch the gleam to carry 
it home to fellow members who could not come. 


Much has been accomplished this year; our 
Retirement Amendments, the partial zoning of 
the State into Convention Districts, the com- 
pilation of our School Catechism to make our 
people conversant with school facts. All these 
realized blessings and all we hope for should 
weld us into a body of educators whose vision 
will lift Pennsylvania higher and higher. 


Scranton calls! All your busy officers bid 
you “On to Scranton” to witness that the P. S. 
E. A. represents the united efforts of Penn- 
sylvania teachers for progress. 


Who’s Who at the Scranton Convention 


Arthur W. Dunn, National Director Junior 
Red Cross, Washington, D 

Fannie W. Dunn, Professor of Rural Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Royal B. Farnum, Principal Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

E. F. Franks, Member Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 

John A. W. Haas, President Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa. 

Roy W. Hatch, Professor of Education, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

U. J. Hoffman, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 

Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Stephen B. Leacock, Professor of Political 
Economy, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada 

Mary McSkimmon, President National Educa- 
tion Association, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Kathryn M. Parker, Helping Teacher, Free- 
hold, Monmouth County, N. J. 
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George W. Pepper, United States Senator, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marvin S. Pittman, Professor of Rural Educa- 
tion, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

C. A. Prosser, Principal Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Wm. D. Reed, Professor of Mathematics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Rollo G. Reynolds, Director Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

S. C. Schmucker, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Frank D. Slutz, Director Moraine Park School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Fletcher W. Stites, State Senator, Narberth, 
Pennsylvania 


Reduced Railroad Fare 


Railroads in the State of Pennsylvania have 
granted our Association a special rate of one 
and one-half fare for the round trip to Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania on the identification cer- 
tificate plan, on account of the State Conven- 
tion to be held there December 29-31, 1925. 
This fare with a minimum of $1.00 for the 
round trip is applicable to members of our As- 
sociation and dependent members of their 
families only and the tickets will be good via 
the same route in both directions only. Upon 
the surrender of identification certificates, 
round trip tickets will be sold on December 
25 to 81 inclusive and, upon validation by 
agents at the regular ticket offices of the lines 
over which the tickets read into Scranton on 
any date after arrival, will be good for re- 
turn to reach original starting point not later 
than midnight of January 6, 1926. 

Identification certificates will be mailed to 
all official delegates reported to Headquarters, 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg and to 
all other members who request them. 


Railroad Schedules 


1. The Central Railroad of New Jersey 

Lv. Philadelphia (Rdg. Tml.) 12:10 A. M., 7:25 A. M., 6:15 P. M. 

Ap. Scranton ...ccccccccoce 5:40 A. M., 12:40 P. M., 11:30 P. M. 
The train leaving Philadelphia at 12:10 A. M. carries a 

through sleeper; the other trains carry through chair cars and 


dining cars. 
Ly. Scranton ....ccccccccece 7:10 A. M., 12:20 P. M., 4:10 P. M. 
Ar. Philadelphia ...........- 12:13 P. M., 6:50 P. M., 9:10 P. M. 
The trains leaving at 7:10 A. M. and 4:10 P. M. carry through 
chair cars and dining cars. 
The trains arriving at Scranton at 12:40 P. M., 3:30 P. M. 
and 11:30 P. M. have connection at Allentown with trains from 


Harrisburg and intermediate stations. 


Il. New York, Ontario and Western Railway 


Train from northern Wayne County stations, Starlight to 
Locust City, reaches Scranton at 4:53 P. M. This train leaves 
Scranton for the return trip at 9:05 A. M. 


111. Delaware and Hudson 


Lecturer, 


Ly. Wilkes-Barre .......++. 7:40 A. M., 9:30 A.M., 1:00 P. M. 
Ar. Scranton .........eee0+ 8:35 A. M., 10:21 A.M., 1:55 P. M. 
Ly. Scranton ..cccccccseees 3:20 P. M., 6:30 P.M., 9:05 P. M. 
Ar. Wilkes-Barre .........+.+ 4:15 P. M., 7:25 P.M., 9:50 P. M. 
Ly. Carbondale ............ 8:10 A. M., 10:45 A.M., 1:00 P. M. 
Ar. Scranton ........se00-- 8:55 A. M., 11:30 A.M., 1:45 P. M. 
Ty. GerantOn § wecccrccccccce 4:00 P. M., 5:15 P.M., 6:25 P. M. 
Ar. Carbondale ............ 4:45 P.M., 6:05 P.M., 7:10 P. M. 
IV. Lackawanna Railroad 
Lv. E. Stroudsburg ........ 7:44 A. M., 11:16 A. M., 12:27 P. M. 
Ar, Scranton ....-sseeeeees 9:50 A. M., 1:05 P.M., 1:55 P. M. 
Ly. BCPANON 2.2.0. ccccccccccccccccccccsccccscccccess 3:42 P. M. 
Ar. E. Stroudsburg .....ccccccccccccccccccscesccsces 5:08 P. M. 
Ly. Northumberland ........ 10:15 A. M., 1:50P.M., 5:50 P. M. 
Ar. Scranton ....ceeeeecees 12:40 P. M., 4:55 P. M., ae 4 
; a Me cnc ep ehkanededdeUe resourses san'seeneeceene : 8 
ML North 9:13 P. M. 


Ar. Northumberland ..........ceeecceerecsereeeecees 
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V. Pennsylvania Railroad System 
Lehigh Express 


St SD Cistckanwenncasadeesewsesdensausounes 8:40 A. M. 
BE TD hab ca xncavindscisariccevatwosniuas 6:30 P. M. 
Take Laurel Line or D. & H. to Scranton. 
er ee 8:10 A. M., 3:45 P. M. 
At. INGUIN ois snc lencie nde ccesiend 10:06 A. M., 5:48 P. M. 


Take D. L. & W. to Scranton 


or 
Go from Harrisburg to Wilkes-Barre via Sunbury and take D. 
and H. or Laurel line from Wilkes-Barre. 

From Erie and other points in the northwestern part of the 
State, members should buy tickets via Sunbury to Wilkes-Barre 
or via Northumberland and the D. L. & 


Vi. Erie 
TH. Bt. Jarvis .ccccccscccscccccccceccces 5:05 P. M., 5:25 P. M. 
BP, BETRDGON  cccccvcsasicsececevcccecone 8:34 P. M., 8:32 P. M. 


Scranton Hotel Rates 
‘Hotel Casey, capacity 850, Lackawanna and 
Adams Avenues. Lowest rate, European Plan, 
3.00. 


Jermyn, capacity 507, Wyoming and Spruce 
St. European Plan, $3.00. Two in a room, 
$2.50 each. 

Holland, capacity 140, 412 Adams Ave., 
American Plan, $3.50. 

Marquett, capacity 160, 416 Adams Ave., 
European Plan, $2.00. 

Lackawanna Valley House, capacity 100, 
Franklin Ave., European Plan, $1.50. 

Eastman, capacity 100, Spruce and Penn 
Ave., European Plan, $1.50. 

Scranton House, capacity 60, Lackawanna 
Ave., European Plan, $1.50. 

Those desiring rooms in private homes will 
be taken care of by the Y. M. C. A. and Y. 
W. C. A. Both organizations have expressed 
a willingness to take care of all who apply 
to them. They have agreed to have Boy and 
Girl Scouts act as guides to conduct the dele- 
gates to quarters assigned. 


Registration Headquarters 

The main registration headquarters will 
be in the Central High School, corner Wash- 
ington Avenue and Vine Street, but members 
may register also at the Hotel Casey and at 
the Jermyn Hotel. Each member of the As- 
sociation should fill out a registration card 
and receive a copy of the official program and 
a name badge. The Committee on Credentials 
will be stationed at registration headquarters, 
Central High School. 


Badges 
Delegates representing Local Branches may 
receive their name badges (red) from the 
Committee on Credentials. Other members 
may receive their badges (white) at the time 
of registration. 


House of Delegates 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Tuesday afternoon, December 29, 
at 4:00 o’clock in the auditorium of the Cen- 
tral High School, Scranton. Delegates will be 
seated by counties on the main floor. Other 
members of the Association may sit in the 
gallery and witness the proceedings of the 
House of Delegates. Every delegate should 
attend the first meeting. 


Local Committees 


Rhys Powell, Superintendent of Schools, Ad- 
ministration Building 
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Marie L. Diem, General Chairman, 1417 Ash 
Street 

John R. Jones, Chairman Hotel Accommoda- 
tions, 716 South Main Avenue 

John L. Dyer, Chairman of Meeting Places, 
1416 Jackson Street 

Angela G. Blewitt, Chairman School Exhibits, 
316 Phelps Street 

M. J. Costello, Chairman of Publicity, 1421 
Pittston Avenue 

John W. Beaumont, Chairman of Hospitality, 
1103 Grandview Street 

W. W. Jones, Chairman of Music, 818 Landis 
Street 

W. E. Jameison, Chairman of Speakers, 146 
South Hyde Park Avenue 

Henry Kemmerling, Chairman of Luncheons 
and Dinners, 1635 Capouse Avenue 

Henry M. Geiss, Chairman of Commercial Ex- 
hibits, 715 South Main Avenue 

J. B. Hawker, Chairman of Information, 818 
Columbia Street 

Charles F. Niemeyer, Chairman of Registra- 
tion, 1315 Delaware Street 

John D. Hughes, Chairman of Finance, Ad- 
ministration Building 


Dinners and Luncheons 
Tuesday, December 29 
5:00 P. M. College Teachers of Education 
Conference Dinner, Hotel Casey, 
William O. Allen, Lafayette College, 
— in charge. Plates $2.00 
eac 


6:00 P.M. Special Education Dinner, Paul- 
ine McQuillen, Franklin School, 
Pittsburgh, in charge 

6:00 P. M. County Superintendents and As- 
sistant Superintendents Get-Togeth- 
er Dinner. Hotel Jermyn, Daniel 
A Kline, in charge. Plates, $2.00 
each 

Wednesday, December 30 
7:00 A. M. Executive Council Breakfast, 
Hotel Casey, Private dining room, 
No. 1 
8:00 A. M. Kappa Phi Kappa Breakfast, 
Hotel Casey 
12:00 M. Past Presidents’ Luncheon, Hotel 
Casey, Charles S. Davis, in charge. 


12:00 M. Pennsylvania Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Hotel Casey 

12:30 P. M. Home Economics Annual 
Luncheon 

6:00 P. M. All-College Dinner. A reunion 
for the alumni of Pennsylvania Col- 
leges and Universities. Each co- 
operating institution gathers its 
alumni in a table group. Tables are 
provided for others also. Jermyn 
Hotel. Speaker, George B. Culten, 
President Colgate University 

10:00 P. M. Informal Reception and 
Dance, ~— eee Hotel Casey. 

Thursday, December 3 
12:00 M. Phi Dele Kappa Luncheon 
12:15 P. M. Rotary Luncheon. All rota- 


rians are invited. Hotel Casey 
No. 5 
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HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE CONFER- 
ENCE 


A High School-College Conference will be 
held Tuesday A. M., December 29 at 9:00 
o’clock, auditorium Central High School, 
Scranton, for the consideration of problems 
of mutual interest. The participants will 
be the P. S. E. A. committee on Junior High 
School Curriculum and College Requirements, 
the Schoolmen’s Committee on College and 
High School Relations and the Round Table 
of College Teachers of Education. All per- 
sons interested in these problems are cordially 
invited to participate in this conference. 





KAPPA PHI KAPPA 

Fraternity breakfast, Kappa Phi Kappa, 
National Education "oe will be held at 
the Hotel Casey at 8:00 A. , Wednesday, 
December 30. All members are ee. Mem- 
bers may bring non-member guests. Make 
reservation at hotel desk before midnight, 
December 29. Wm. O. Allen, Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton. 





WHY NOT? 
A Pennsylvania High School Press Association 

Among the magazines that come to the of- 
fice of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
are many secondary school publications. Some 
of them are splendid, some are good and some 
are—not so good. And so we have been hoping 
that sometime a means might be found by 
which the best journals might share their 
ideas with the weaker papers, a means by 
which high schools that have never established 
papers might be aroused to the experiment 
and a means by which all of us should learn 
the best standards for secondary school jour- 
nalism and come together to study its prob- 
lems and to make plans for improving this 
growing and important phase of secondary 
education. 

We have a Pennsylvania Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association as a functioning body of the 
P. S. E. A. Why not have a Pennsylvania 
High School Press Association made up of 
those teachers, who are acting as directors of 
school publications and those who appreciate 
that the publishing of a school paper is one 
of the best means a high school offers for 
training young people in leadership, business, 
ethics, expression and school spirit? A proper- 
ly conducted school paper can exert a strong 
influence on the student body, become a force 
helpful to the faculty in administration and 
perform miracles in spreading school publicity 
to the community. 

Miss Mulock, president of the English Sec- 
tion of the High School Department, has found 
a space on her program for a brief presenta- 
tion of the subject at the Scranton meeting. 
In the meantime the P. S. E. A. Headquarters 
at 400 North Third Street is collecting bibli- 
ography, constitutions of similar associations 
and other data. We are especially anxious to 
know your reaction to the idea of such an asso- 
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ciation. Do you feel that a Pennsylvania High 


School Press Association could help you in 


your high school publication problems? 

We hope this project will interest all high 
school publications and that you will consider 
this a personal letter and send us your re- 
action to the proposed organization of a High 
School Press Association. 





A SCRANTON INVITATION 


The President and Faculty of Marywood Col- 
lege have extended a cordial invitation to the 
members of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association to visit the Art Museum of Mary- 
wood during the Scranton Convention. The 
Museum has recently been enriched by the 
addition of many valuable works of Art which 
will be of interest to teachers and all engaged 
in the work of education. 

All will be cordially welcomed. 





SCRANTON AS A CONVENTION CITY 


Scranton has had so many state and national 
conventions that, far away from home, it is 
often called “the Convention City.” 

So frequently has it had the honor of enter- 
taining distinguished guests from distant 
states and cities that each delegate who leaves 
Scranton to attend a congress of his confra- 
ternity feels himself a failure unless he suc- 
ceeds in pledging the assembled brethren to 
hold their next annual convention in Scranton. 

One result of its frequent conventions has 
been to make Scranton favorably known 
throughout the nation. 

It has halls of dimensions which can con- 
veniently house assemblies of every size from 
two hundred up to ten thousand. In the city 
are excellent first class hotels, like the Casey 
with its 400 rooms and the Jermyn with its 
250 rooms, which compare favorably with the 
best hostelries in the land, besides a score of 
splendid hotels of the second class. Elaborate 
cafeterias and fine lunch and dining rooms are 
situated throughout the busy centers of the 
city. 

For the entertainment of delegates in the 
hours they can spare away from the business 
of the convention, the city has comfortable 
and commodious moving picture and vaudeville 
theatres, like the State, the Capitol, the Strand, 
the Regent, the Roosevelt and Poli where the 
best pictures are to be seen as soon after their 
release as in most of the largest cities in the 
land. 

Beautiful Nay Aug Park, with its lakes and 
pools and Museum of Natural History, fine 
automobile drives running out to the four car- 
dinal points of the compass, excellently paved 
highways such as the Lackawanna Trail and 
the several state and county roads that wind 
threugh beautiful stretches of country with 
every variety of picturesque scenery from tow- 
ering mountain to wide-spreading plain, will 
invite delegate and visitor and repay them for 
their observation. 
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For delegates interested in educational work, 
there is a fine system of public schools, well 
managed and of high standards, from which 
graduates may enter without examination 
leading colleges of the country. The Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools which instruct 
two and a half millions of students in every 
— land under the sun have their home 

ere. 

Furthering the work of 857 teachers with 
their 27,000 public school pupils, there is the 
fine Albright Public Library which houses 
92,000 books and manuscripts, well selected 
and covering every phase of intellectual en- 
deavor from the latest work on Relativity to 
= best sellers that our fiction factories turn 
out. 

For the practical minded, the city has 350 
different industries which visitors and dele- 
gates may visit if interested in manufacture 
and production. Scranton is the Anthracite 
Metropolis of America. Within a radius of 
sixteen miles about Scranton, one-third of all 
the anthracite coal mined in the world is pro- 
duced, and in silk manufacture it stands second 
in America. 

Scranton has 139 churches comprising 39 
different denominations. 

What to See in Scranton 

Educational 

International Correspondence Schools 

Women’s Institute 

Junior High School 

Central High School 

Technical High School 

Marywood College (Art Exhibition) 

Albright Memorial Library 


Industrial 

A breaker or a mine 

The Scranton Lace Works (The products 
from this plant are widely advertised 
throughout the United States) 

The Saquoit Silk Mill (One of the largest 
in the United States) 

Button Mill (Phonographic Records are 
made there and it is the largest button 
factory in the world) 

General 

A ride out on the Lackawanna Trail to 
see the Nicholson Viaduct of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad which is considered one 
of the finest and most artistic pieces of 
engineering work in the country 

A Trip to Nay Aug Park 
(The Zoo and the Everhart Museum. 
The Open Surface Mine) 

An automobile trip through the Hill Sec- 
tion and Green Ridge, affording an 
idea of the many fine residences in 
Scranton 

For those interested in Art, there are 
beautiful stained glass windows in many 
of the Churches, esvecially in St. Luke’s, 
First Presbyterian, Second Presbyte- 
rian, Nativity, and Byzantine Mural 
Decorations in St. Peter’s Cathedral 


Recreational 
Weston Field 
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Some Interesting Facts 


Scranton during the past few years has be- 
come important as a health resort. The excel- 
lent water supply, the absence of large fac- 
tories throwing off impure gases, and an ele- 
vation ranging from 745 feet to over 2,000 feet 
above sea level, give this city first rank as a 
health resort. The mountain scenery in and 
about Scranton is remarkable for its variety 
and beauty and attracts thousands of motor- 
ists from different sections of our country. Its 
location is due principally to the two gaps, the 
Nay Aug on the east and the Notch on the 
west, which form a gate-way from the Atlan- 
tic sea-board to the Great Lakes. The growth 
and development of Scranton is due to the 
vast deposits of anthracite which furnish 
cheap fuel for the varied manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 


The Lackawanna Trail passes through 
Seranton and along this Trail a few miles 
north of the city is the Nicholson Viaduct, one 
of the largest concrete bridges in the world. 


Scranton is known as the Electric City. It 
was here that the first electric car in our 
country on which fares were collected was op- 
erated in 1886, and here later the first third- 
rail electric system was developed and oper- 
ated. 


Railroads 


The City of Scranton is a rail center of im- 
portance. There are five steam roads entering 
the city which are the so-called Anthracite 
Carriers. 


The Lackawanna Railroad main line south 
and east to New York, north and west to Buf- 
falo, entering the state near Stroudsburg and 
leaving it near Binghamton. Connections are 
made with the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Stroudsburg for Philadelphia and points south. 
Also the Bloomsburg division of the Lacka- 
wanna, Scranton to Northumberland, connect- 
ing with the Pennsylvania. 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey to Phil- 
adelphia and New York, entering the state at 
Easton. 


The Delaware and Hudson, Pennsylvania Di- 
vision, northeast to Albany and Montreal, and 
southeast to Wilkes-Barre, entering the state 
near Susquehanna. 


The Erie Railroad, Wyoming Division, to 
Hawley and New York, entering the state near 
Port Jervis. 


The New York, Ontario and Western, Scran- 
ton Division, to New York, entering the state 
near Hancock. 


The Laurel Line is a high speed electric line 
between Scranton, Pittston and Wilkes-Barre. 


The Scranton and Binghamton is an inter- 
urban electric road serving the territory north 
of Scranton to Montrose. 
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The Lehigh Valley Railroad and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad make direct connections at 
Wilkes-Barre with the Delaware and Hudson 
and the Laurel Line. 


Exhibits 


The stage is nearly set for the 1925 meet- 
ing of the P. S. E. A. to be held in Scranton. 

Superintendent of Schools, Rhys Powell, sev- 
eral months ago talked over his plans for the 
meeting with his executive family, giving cer- 
tain assignments to Department Heads, Super- 
visors, Principals and Grade Teachers. His 
carefully worked out plans will make the 
Scranton meeting a memorable one. He has 
left nothing undone to make the School Ex- 
hibits a special feature of this meeting. 

The entire second floor of the Central High 
School will be utilized for this purpose. The 
visitors will have an opportunity of seeing the 
kinds and types of work done in the various 
grades, as well as representative work from 
the High School Art and Manual Training De- 
partments. Beginning with the Kindergarten, 
they can go through the grade exhibits and 
see the graded steps of progression in the de- 
velopment of each subject on the curriculum. 
If they are particularly interested in art, 
music, penmanship, continuation school work 
or domestic art, they will be amply repaid by 
visiting the rooms in which these exhibits will 
be housed. 

Every Department will make a contribution 
and when the work is all assembled, Scranton 
School exhibits will be one of the outstanding 
features of the 1925 meeting of the P. S. E. A. 





SOME QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOL 
BOARDS 


1. Just why should schools be closed from one- 
fourth to one-half the time? 

2. In what other business do you find the prac- 
tice of completely disrupting the work- 
ing organization and reforming it an- 
nually? 

. Why should capable, experienced, scholarly 
married women not be allowed to teach? 

4. Do you know whether the teachers in your 
school are sufficiently alert and progres- 
sive to maintain regular membership 1n 
the professional organizations of teach- 
ers? 

5. Why build such a fine school building and 
then pay such poor salaries that few if 
any really good teachers can be em- 
ployed? 


[e) 





HEALTH EDUCATION ESSENTIALS 

. A scale in every school. 

. Every child’s weight record sent home on 
the monthly report card. 

8. Time allowed in every school day for in- 
teresting children in the establishment 
of health habits. 

. A hot school lunch available for every child. 

. Teachers trained in Normal Schools to 

teach health habits. 
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LOCAL BRANCHES 


The following local branches in addition to 
those published in earlier numbers of the 
JOURNAL have reported an enrollment of 100% 
for the current year and have sent their dues 
and enrollment cards to Headquarters: 


Ob D RA .0 sue bol Resco 863 100% 
PARA oii osioa. 655i. gee Giada atene 29 100% 
BREE ODOR 55255 louarwicidi dea ears 845 100% 
Gampria County. xo: :6:5.5%4-06:0.9.00s 970 100%: 
MG INUIO ssc o!nssineeis, acereiaeeos-ales 66 100% 
Central State Normal School.. 23 100% 
Centre County 6a. s.csesc cee 845 100% 
CPA TEES ee a AR ary At 90 100% 
Cheltenham Township ........ 109 100% 
NOR EPRRONN ooh. oop dre a%erni6. oie, 04 Sraieie 112 100% 
Glarion County ........06si0cce- 283 100% 
NUNS MN ID os sce 5G aseigus- uanneeto Shs 116 100% 
WOINNATINR os ora ciisanfesiacopsase tons 60 100% 
SONBRONOCKON  §..2.5.565. 68 6.4:5000 07 40 100% 
Grawrtord County... .6.iecs. 359 100% 
Cumberland County .......... 347 100% 
Dh eee 57 100% 
Dauphin County .............. 895 100% 
Delaware County ............ 575 100% 
NE le aca dehy uaGaias 130 100% 
Bast Conemaugn ............25; 35 100% 
Edinboro State Normal School 39 100% 
German Township ............ 127 100% 
Ne PROP INMNEE oss os seas Sse ies 121 100% 
LOI een eerie are 54 100% 
Hazle Township .............. 92 100% 
Indiana County .......0....0 553 100% 
WTI 2 So exrg ow © sina e Sa ees 70 100% 
Jefferson County ............. 399 100% 
DONMBDRBUT 25 sis o%5's a isos o%s 41 100% 
Keystone State Normal School.. 39 100% 
Lancaster County ............ 742 100% 
Lebanon County .............. 275 100% 
RiGHIO i ASGWMIEY aio. 5260 es alee: 410 100% 
Matin CoOGnty oos6.c es akelees 250 100% 
Millersville State Normal School 35 100% 
BRIMOPROAND. (56. vies Sate dees 48 100% 
Montgomery County .......... 669 100% 
TSS LE ene eee ne 45 100% 
DUIRAEO 6 5 65a SRS ees cela wers wee 169 100% 
RAND OMITA 55s 2:0 scale SRS 157 100% 
Northampton County ........ 431 100% 
PeRENN eis Sie hae ee ekcahe eee 115 100% 
PSUS RCOUDLY sic a50 bacweatles 188 100% 
(oli) ESE ae sees eee ace neice 95 100% 
Radnor Townshin ............ 70 100% 
Redstone Township .......... 124 100% 
ee meinen ee 59 100% 
Schuylkill County ............ 901 100% 
NAN ocoevauc Sap esiae acne sene 101 100% 
Sullivan County .............. 92 100% 
RE. oars. 5 es ees sicisigye wee 108 100% 
J oe Se eee 60 100% 
Wmion County. s.6s.o% oses sie’ 111 100% 
MBNEE DAIDY 6.65.66. sess 3 155 100% 
Warren TOURNEY 2 .ii66 6 ie 08 ss oe 244 100% 
BVM acicie sso cesar issarsis o'elers 117 100% 
Wayne County «0.60666 0..55. 230 100% 
West Mahanoy Township ..... 50 100% 
WHAOBUUTE s .0. 6.060.000 06505 176 100% 
UNE weve os Siarvig cea 0: sie Scie 67 100% 
WR bs oamswamemmens 133 100% 
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“NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS” NUMBER 
OF THE “JOURNAL” 


In November, the Association published a 
special number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL devoted to new school buildings of the 
State. It is an administrative number of 
special interest to Superintendents, Supervis- 
ing Principals, High School Principals, Heads 
of Departments, Boards of Education, Archi- 
tects and Builders. 


This 9 x 12-inch book of 176 pages has an 
art cover designed by C. Valentine Kirby, 
State Director of Art, and is made of the best 
of materials. The edition consists of 5,000 cop- 
ies. 

Contents 


American School Architecture—HuBert C. 
Eicher 

Consolidated School, The—Lee L. Driver 

Pictures for the School—Margery Currey 

The Intrinsic Value of Beauty in the School 
and School Life—C. Valentine Kirby 

School Seats Too High—H. E. Bennett 

School Ventilation 

Getting Double Duty from Our Schools—J. 
Horace McFarland 

The Educational Meaning of the Cathedral of 
Learning—John G. Bowman 

The New Movement in the Theatre and Its 
Application to High School Stagecraft— 
Alice Thompson Miller 

And What About Equipment? 

Growth of the Reading School System 

School Lighting 

Visual Education Aids—Henry J. Smith 

School Savings Banking 

Suggestions to School Boards Who Contem- 
plate Building—Oliver Randolph Parry 

Emergency Lighting Equipment 

Sanitary Toilet Appointments 

Designing and Equipping the School Cafeteria 

Copies are available at $1.00 each, postpaid. 
Send your order to P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 
400 N. Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION 
HONORS PRESIDENT GRAY 


On Thursday evening, November 12, the 
Philadelphia Teachers’ Association gave a din- 
ner at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in honor 
of Jessie Gray, President of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. Walter Lefferts, 
President of the P. T. A. presided. Mrs. Ed- 
ward F. Cobb, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, arranged a splendid program which 
included vocal solos by Louis Doelp and Miss 
C. T. Harding and readings by Evelyn Clark. 
Among the speakers were: 

Clement E. Foust, who gave a report of the 
Indianapolis Convention of the N. E. 

Jessie Gray, who brought a message of in- 
spiration and idealism from the Edinburgh 
meeting of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, 

T. D. Martin of the N. E. A. headquarters 
staff, who represented Mary McSkimmon, 
President of the N. E. A. 

Dean Laura H. Carnell, who represented 
the Philadelphia Board of Education. 

















Four hundred educators, made up of Su- 
perintendents, Assistant Superintendents, Su- 
pervising Principals, Normal School Principals 
and others interested in the training of chil- 
dren, responded to the call of State Superin- 
tendent Francis B. Haas to consider a closer 
co-ordination of the efforts and activities of 
the various administrative units of the public 
school system and the development of a work- 
ing program for the current year. 

The meetings, which were held in the Capitol, 
Harrisburg, November 4-6 had as their central 
theme “The State’s Interest In Its Children.” 

In his address on “General Problems and 
Procedures,” which opened the conference 
Wednesday afternoon, Doctor Haas discussed 
the Department’s organization and its rela- 
tion to the school system, outlined the several 
problems lying within the field of content, 
method and organization upon which the De- 
partment is working at the present time, ad- 
vocated the bringing of the perpetual inven- 
tory idea to the solution of educational prob- 
lems and expressed the hope that one of the 
outcomes of the conference would be a pro- 
vision for the systematic development of sound, 
progressive policies and the necessary pro- 
grams. 

In discussing the necessity for continuous 
research, he further stated that “immediate 
studies in Pennsylvania are needed in the fields 
of elementary, secondary, rural, vocational and 
higher education. It is our plan to ask the 
co-operation of Superintendents, Normal 
Schools and Schools of Education in making 
such surveys as will provide an adequate basis 
for continuous development and growth.” 

He was followed by Deputy Superintendents, 
James N. Rule, William M. Denison, L. H. 
Dennis, C. D. Koch and R. C. Shaw who pre- 
sented the pressing problems in their respec- 
tive fields. 


In the evening, the general topic was “Obli- 
gations of State Agencies.” Governor Pinchot 
addressed the conference on “The State’s Re- 
sponsibility for the Conservation of Its Chil- 
dren.” 

He was followed by Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, Clyde L. King; Secretary of For- 
ests and Waters, R. Y. Stuart; Secretary of 
Agriculture, F. P. Willits; Secretary of Labor 
and Industry, R. H. Lansburgh; Attorney- 
General, George W. Woodruff; Auditor-Gen- 
eral, Edward Martin; Secretary of Health, 
Dr. Charles H. Miner; Secretary of the Game 
Commission, Seth E. Gordon; Commissioner 
of Fisheries, Nathan R. Buller; Secretary of 
Welfare, Dr. Ellen C. Potter, and Superin- 
tendent of State Police, Major L. G. Adams. 
The speakers outlined the aims of their re- 
spective Departments and showed the extent 
to which each contributed to child welfare. 
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1925 Conference of Normal School Principals 
and School Superintendents 


At the close of the meeting, members of the 
conference were presented to the department 
heads after which they repaired to the Edu- 
cation Building where a reception was tender- 
ed them by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Thursday morning’s session was divided into 
sectional meetings. In the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, with S. E. Downes of 
Lower Merion Township presiding, district su- 
perintendents discussed their special problems. 
At this meeting, Jessie Scott Himes of the 
Lock Haven Normal School spoke on “The 
Care and Training of the Pre-Primary Child.” 
Superintendent B. F. Rosenberry of Palmerton, 
discussed “Problems of the Junior High 
School,” and W. F. Kennedy, Director of the 
Platoon Schools, Pittsburgh, explained “The 
Work-Study-Play Plan of School Organiza- 
tion. 

The County Superintendents’ Section, which 
was in charge of Superintendent S. D. Free- 
land of Green County, was held in the Senate 
Chamber. Sylvester B. Dunlap discussed the 
“Evaluation of the One-Teacher School.” Eli 
M. Rapp spoke on the “Possibilities and Needs 
of the Small High School” and A. P. Akeley 
on “County Program of School Improvement 
and Growth.” 

Discussion of the papers developed a pro- 
nounced feeling for a larger unit of adminis- 
tration, the consolidation of rural schools 
where possible, a larger salary for assistant 
county superintendents, the organization of 
efficient junior high schools and fewer senior 
high schools located at advantageous points 
with the State paying for the transportation 
of the children. 

At the afternoon session, a general one, “Ad- 
ministrative Problems” was the general topic. 
Landis Tanger gave an interesting exposition 
of “Planning a School Building Program.” Ed- 
win W. Adams of the Philadelphia Normal 
School advocated the “Progressive Improve- 
ment of Instruction.” H. W. Dodd outlined 
a “Co-operative Vocational Education Pro- 
gram” and Sydney V. Rowland discussed 
“Higher Education and the High School.” 

“Keeping the Public Informed’ was the 
theme of the evening meeting and resulted in 
a well defined program of informing the peo- 
ple on the aims, problems, needs and progress 
of schools. Superintendents Ben G. Graham, 
C. H. Garwood and H. E. McConnell and Prin- 
cipal W. R. Straughn of the Mansfield Normal 
School were the speakers. At this program 
Mrs. Della M. Keiser, Harrisburg sang a group 
of songs in a most attractive manner and re- 
sponded to the hearty encore. She possesses 
a pleasing, resonant voice of wide range, en- 
abling her not only to do effective solo work, 
but also to lead mass singing and to conduct 
the music of teachers’ institutes. 
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At the closing session, Friday morning, Su- 
perintendent F. W. Robins presented a me- 
morial to the late Dr. J. George Becht which 
the conference unanimously adopted. 
Members of the State Council of Education 
were presented. Mrs. Edward Biddle in re- 
sponse, expressed her pleasure at meeting the 
educators, commended Superintendent Haas 
for the manner in which he is conducting the 
Superintendent’s office and declared her devo- 
tion to education and her purpose to advance 
it. 
Francis R. Cope went on record as favoring 
the extension of high school opportunities, es- 
pecially to rural children and such financial 
help to the normal schools as will enable them 
to adequately and effectively train teachers to 
man the schools of the State. 
Superintendent Charles E. Dickey paid tri- 
bute to the spirit of the meeting. ‘“Pennsylva- 
nia is deep in the current of educational 
thought,” he said. 
“We are moving along. I urge that the 
State extend greater financial assistance so 
that good teachers, special trained supervisors 
and good school plants can be supplied rural 
districts. 
“TI am impressed with the spirit which per- 
meates this conference. It indicates that we 
are in accord with the policy of the new Su- 
perintendent and the will and vigor of his 
putting things over. With this desire, with 
your co-operation, with this fine spirit of loyal 
support, we can get these things for our rural 
schools and we will get them.” 
The open-forum which followed showed the 
crystallization of sentiment for 
(a) A larger unit of administration 
(b) The consolidation of schools 
(c) Greater financial help for rural districts 
and for normal schools 

(d) A larger salary for assistant county su- 
perintendents 

(e) The extension of secondary educational 
facilities 

(f) Greater publicity for educational activi- 
ties 

The meeting closed with an address by Doc- 
tor Haas on “Mutual Responsibilities” which 
he defined as “Reciprocal action to carry out 
a common trust” and illustrated by citing a re- 
cent compulsory school attendance decision. 

In discussing professional responsibilities he 
pointed to the immediate need in the schools 
of teachers of normal school grade or the 
equivalent and the fact that there are about 
7,000 who do not have this requirement. He 
declared that to get these teachers in rural 
schools will necessitate going to the legisla- 
ture for more money. He called attention to 
the dilapidated condition of the State Normal 
schools and the need of money to rehabilitate 
them. He pointed to the condition of one-room 
rural schools, the need of immediate attention 
and the necessity of pushing consolidation. He 
also referred to the pressing question of sal- 
aries of assistant county superintendents, the 
need of supervision of rural districts, the ne- 
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cessity of extending the vocational education 
program and the other questions that are 
pressing for solution. “To solve these ques- 
tions will require more money, whether it 
comes from the State or local districts,” he 
said. “We will make definite plans. You must 
be ready by interpreting the schools to back 
us when the plan comes along.” In concluding, 
he said, “The point I want to make is this— 
the standards and ideals of good educational 
theory and practice are the common knowledge 
of all of us. They do not represent a secret 
locked in the breast of a few people in Penn- 
sylvania; what they need to breathe the breath 
of life into them is for this selective group of 
educational leaders to get together, support 
the Department as it lines up these progres- 
sive educational measures and, last and most 
important, before they come to the Legislature 
we must have interpreted them to the people.” 


Supt. M. S. Bentz, Cambria County and As- 
sistant S. H. Replogle of Allegheny County 
were selected as the representatives of the 
County Superintendents to assist State Su- 
perintendent Haas in the preparation of next 
year’s program. Superintendents J. B. Ritch- 
ey of McKeesport and E. S. Ling of Abington 
Township were chosen to represent the Dis- 
trict Superintendents. 


Tribute to Doctor Becht 
The following memorial to the late Doctor 
J. George Becht, drafted by a committee con- 
sisting of F. W. Robbins, Andrew Thomas 
Smith and Sylvester B. Dunlap, was unani- 
mously adopted by the Conference of Normal 
School Principals and School Superintendents: 


In the death of Doctor J. George Becht, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, on the 
25th day of April of the current year, the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was bereft of 
a courtly gentleman, a versatile scholar, a 
master of education, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, and above all, a universally beloved fel- 
low of the craft. 

It is eminently fitting and proper on this 
occasion that we express publicly, in conven- 
tion assembled, our appreciation of this life 
time of unselfish educational service devoted 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 
which he was born, reared and in which he 
lived his busy life. 

This unselfish service was based upon and 
prepared for by an intimate acquaintance with 
every phase of the various activities of Penn- 
sylvania life. At one time or another he had 
played well his part on the farm, in the forest, 
in the mill, in the counting house, in the rural 
school, high school, college and university both 
at home and abroad. 

The unsullied stream of his fine service 
flowed out through all channels of educational 
activity and enriched every field watered by it. 
He inspired his pupils in the one-room school 
while but a youth in his teens. As their 
county superintendent, he guided wisely teach- 
ers in service. He served with distinction as 
teacher and later as principal of normal 
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schools. His lectures before assemblies of 
teachers and students in colleges and uni- 
versities made a strong appeal both to the head 
and the heart. As Secretary of the State 
Board of Education he initiated and perfected 
its organization, he developed leadership and 
was responsible for several important advanc- 
ed steps in our educational system; and as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction through 
his tolerance, and sympathetic understanding 
he at once gained the confidence both of his 
staff and the local school authorities. 

The foundations of his character were de- 
mocracy, sincerity, a sense of responsibility 
and deep religious convictions. He served his 
generation faithfully for almost a half cen- 
tury, and just as the Commonwealth had pass- 
ed through one of the most critical periods in 
its educational development, he wrote the final 
lines in his life’s book which has now become 
our inheritance. 

“For he, where e’er he taught, 

Put so much of his thought into his act, 

That his example had a magnet’s force, 

And all were swift to follow.” 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA MEET 


The fall meeting of the Association of Col- 
lege and University Presidents. of Pennsylva- 
nia was held at Wilson College on Friday, 
October 23, President Comfort of Haverford 
presiding. Between morning and afternoon 
sessions the delegates were guests of the col- 
lege at the midday chapel exercises and later 
at luncheon in the college dining room. 


_ The three major presentations of the meet- 
ings were a paper by President Haas of Muh- 
lenburg College on the Co-ordination of Courses 
of Instruction, a paper by President Warfield 
of Wilson College on What Can Be Done to 
Improve the Prestige of Higher Education in 
Pennsylvania and a vigorous statement of The 
Abuses in Athletics by President Apple of 
Franklin and Marshall College. 

President Haas reviewed the efforts which 
have been made in recent years to help in- 
coming freshmen to organize the results of 
their college instruction into some kind of 
unified philosophy or point of view. He re- 
ferred briefly to the effort being made in his 
own institution to assist students both at the 
beginning and the end of their courses in co- 
ordinating and unifying their college work. 
Dr. Saunders of Gettysburg College supple- 
mented his discussion by a statement concern- 
ing the newly inaugurated plan of that insti- 
tution to provide orientation and organization 
for their students. Several members raised 
the question as to the possibility of going too 
far in our efforts to help students find them- 
selves on the ground that many of them are 
being encouraged to depend upon others to do 
their thinking and organizing for them and 
thus are denied the beneficial results of strug- 
gling with their own problems. 

President Warfield concluded his paper with 
a resolution to the effect that the Department 
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of Public Instruction be requested to bring 
it about that the high schools of Pennsylvania 
which prepare students for college entrance 
shall fully meet the requirements of the col- 
lege entrance examination board and that as 
soon as it may be expedient all the colleges 
of Pennsylvania require of their entrance stu- 
dents that they shall have passed the entrance 
examination board’s examinations. There be- 
ing insufficient time available for discussion, 
this resolution was carried over for considera- 
tion at the next meeting of the association. A 
committee consisting of President Warfield 
and James N. Rule of the Department of 
Public Instruction was appointed to study the 
questions involved and make further report 
at the next meeting. 

President Apple in his discussion of college 
athletics reviewed the developments which had 
led up to his preparation of the series of 
articles widely discussed recently in the daily 
and weekly papers of the country. He re- 
called several earlier attempts on the part of 
college presidents to grapple with this im- 
portant problem and representatives of other 
institutions supported his plea for some action 
of the board of the association which would 
go beyond the mere drawing of resolutions. A 
committee was appointed to make a thorough- 
going study of the abuses of college athleties 
with possible remedies and to make a report 
recommending a constructive program as early 
as possible. Time permitting, the question 1s 
to be reopened for discussion at the next meet- 
ing of the association. The personnel of the 
committee is as follows: President — Apple, 
Chairman; Dr. J. H. McCracken, President of 
Lafayette College; Dr. J. H. Morgan, Presi- 
dent of Dickinson College; Dr. W. W. Comfort, 
President of Haverford College, and Dean 
Raymond Walters of Swarthmore College. 


MEETING OF STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF DEANS AND ADVISERS OF 
WOMEN 

The fifth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Deans and Advisers 
of Women convened in Harrisburg at the 
Penn-Harris, November 6-7, with Dean Laura 
H. Carnell of Temple University presiding. 
Seventy-five deans were in attendance, making 
this the largest meeting in the history of the 
organization, with the most marked gain in 
the high school section. 

At the general session on Friday afternoon, 
Mrs. Emma V. Tindall of the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes High School of Philadelphia spoke on 
“Activities in the High School.” She pointed 
out that there must be an inter-relation of all 
the activities of the school in order to pro- 
cure a well-rounded development of the whole 
child, and that the teacher functions through 
swaying public opinion toward higher stand- 
ards. She centered her discussion around the 
seven cardinal principles of secondary educa- 
tion and, conceiving of the school as a light- 
house, showed how it sent out the “physical 
ray” lighting the way to health and wholesome 
pleasure, the “curricular ray” opening the 
path to scholastic success, the “social ray” 
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illuminating harmonious social relations, the 
“vocational ray” flooding with light the field 
of vocational opportunity, the “civic ray” 
focusing on civic obligation, the “avocational 
ray” revealing worthy methods of using leis- 
ure and the “ethical ray’ glorifying right 
living. 

Dean Charlotte E. Ray of Pennsylvania 
State College discussed “Freshman Week” and 
in a very able paper described the well-organ- 
ized program inaugurated at State College in 
1923 to orient the freshmen before the actual 
work of the college begins and the old students 
return. Each freshman is sent a program in 
which all events are carefully scheduled by 
/hours, and so understands the plan before he 
‘arrives. The activities include assemblies, lec- 
tures, mass meetings, athletic and _ social 
events, psychological tests, physical examina- 
tions, meetings by colleges in which the char- 
acteristic courses are explained, classes in 
“How to Study,” “How to Use the Library,” 
“How to Preserve Traditions,” “Student Honor,” 
and in a variety of other subjects. According 
to the statements made by freshmen in theme 
courses the plan was most helpful, but as one 
of them sagaciously pointed out, “Only by 
comparing how we conduct curselves and the 
progress we make over four years as com- 
pared with other classes will the faculty be 
able to judge of the success of the plan.” 


Mr. Holbrook, Supervisor of Guidance of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
presented the subject of “The Articulation of 
High School and College Guidance.” He stated 
that school guidance must be educational, voca- 
tional and social. The student will be helped 
all along the line by building up the right atti- 
tudes toward work and a “career,” by early 
being given specific information concerning 
occupations and by opportunities for occupa- 
tional exploration. The high school may profit- 
ably send on more personal information con- 
cerning the character and sticking qualities of 
students sent to higher institutions and the 
higher institutions in turn report to the high 
schools the wearing qualities of their products. 
Two of the problems pointed out were the fact 
that most high schools were not college pre- 
paratory institutions and the prevalent atti- 
tude of youth toward anything not bringing 
immediate vocational results. Margaret Mac- 
Donald of Cheltenham High School led the 
discussion. 


Governor Pinchot was present at the asso- 
ciation dinner in the evening to extend a wel- 
come and a brief address. Dr. Francis B. 
Haas, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, discussed the work of deans of women 
and presented several summaries from the 
job-analysis of the work of deans of women 
in the State Normal schools. Edna Arnold 
of Shippensburg Normal spoke about “Some 
Compensations of a Dean of Women”; Grace 
McCarthy of West Chester Normal, about “The 
Social Life of an Administrator’; and Dr. 
Martha Tracy of the Women’s Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia presented the subject of 
“The Health of Deans.” Jessie Gray brought 
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greetings from the State Education Associa- 
tion. 

Saturday morning Mrs. Lillian K. Wyman 
presided over the High Schcol section. 

Marie Lentz of Altoona High School spoke 
on .“The Socialization of the High School 
Girl.” Miss Lentz stressed the fact that extra- 
curricular activities exist whether we want 
them or not. The description of the way in 
which Altoona High is organized to meet this 
problem contained a host of valuable sugges- 
tions for all phases of the field. An outstand- 
ing feature of the organization is the Girls’ 
League, designed to help the girl to find her- 
self socially, educationally and vocationally. 

“The Value of Individual Mental Tests” was 
discussed by Dr. Gladys Ide, Director of Spe- 
cial Education of the Philadelphia Schools. 
Dr. Ide introduced her talk with statistics 
showing the mental attitude and emotional 
status of the girls in one of the Philadelphia 
high schools. She showed that the slogan 
“Every high school student should graduate” 
is not possible because of individual differences 
and that schools should plan to meet this situa- 
tion with a program of special education. 

Harold L. Holbrook discussed in a general 
way the problem of guidance, emphasizing es- 
pecially the necessity of spending time, energy 
and money in discovering individual differ- 
ences. 

Mrs. Helen N. Armstrong of Coatesville 
High School led the discussion. 


Ruth A. L. Dorsey of Drexel Institute pre- 
sided in the college, university, and normal 
school section. The general subject was “Some 
Helps Available to Deans of Women.” 


Mrs. Beatrice S. Kitchen, National Student 
Secretary of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, discussed “The Student Move- 
ment.” She pointed out the value of the asso- 
ciation in stimulating initiative, self-analysis 
and fellowship. It endeavors to understand 
and foster the changing life and thought of 
students and has many available suggestions 
and helps. 

Dr. Martha Tracy, President of the Women’s 
Foundation for Health, explained the various 
aids which the foundation offers for dissemi- 
nating the gospel of health on the campus. 


Beatrice: MacConnell of the Department of 
Labor and Industry briefly outlined the plans 
and purposes of this new bureau. Speakers, 
literature and the results of research will be 
available to educators. 


Elizabeth White of Ursinus College led the 
discussion. 

At the afternoon session Esther S. Lyman 
of Cedar Crest College gave an interesting 
and comprehensive report of the National 
Meeting of Deans for 1925. 

The executive committee for 1926 is com- 
posed of Florence M. Kunkel, Edinboro State 
Normal, President; Mrs. Mary Green, Lebanon 
Valley College, Secretary; and Elizabeth 
Lewis, Nesquehoning High School, Treasurer. 

GERTRUDE E. BRaDT, 
Secretary. 
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BAND 


The Canton Boys’ Band consists of 80 pieces or a Senior and a Junior Band of 40 pieces 
each. The Senior Band has been in existence two and a half years and the Junior Band one 


and a half years. 
school. 


Some of the boys are grade pupils, although most of them are from the high 
R. M. Doran of Endicott, N. Y. is the director of the band and R. L. Van Scoten is 
the supervising principal of the Canton Schools. 





ERIE CONVENTION DISTRICT 
The first meeting of the Northwestern Con- 
vention District at Erie, October 16 and 17, 
“went over big.” In attendance it rivaled 
that of the State convention held there last 
December and thus proved that classroom 
teachers appreciate the efforts of the Execu- 
tive Council to put the Association on wheels 
and take it to the members by holding con- 
ventions in the various parts of the State. 
Sectional meetings were filled and in several 
cases overflowing. At the general meeting, 
fully 1,500 were in'attendance. Some teachers 
stated that they received more benefit. from 
this convention than from any other they had 
attended in years. 
Among the speakers were: 
Dean John W. Withers, New York Univer- 
sity, N. Y. 
W. H. Pillsbury, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Buffalo 
Elbert W. Fretwell, Columbia University, 


N.Y. 
W. R. Gordon, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 
a Hagar, Gregg Publishing Company, 
¥ 


Miss Jessie Gray, President, P. S. E. A., 
Philadelphia 
Miss Fisher, Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 
The following from the Edinboro State Nor- 
mal School: J. B. Palmer, A. H. Doucette 
and W. V. Zahniser. 
And these from the Department of Public 
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Instruction: J. A. Foberg, Director of Mathe- 
matics; C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art; 
Erna Grassmuck, Director of Geography and 
V. A. Martin, Supervisor of Agriculture. 

At the business session a constitution was 
adopted which created three departments: Su- 
perintendence, High School with nine sections 
and Elementary School with eight sections. 

The officers for next year are: 

President, W. W. Irwin, Meadville 

First Vice-President, Norman Koontz, 
Titusville 

Second Vice-President, Edna J. Hazon, 
Cranesville 

Secretary, Fay Daley, Erie 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION MEETS IN 
CLEVELAND . 

L. H. Dennis, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and President of the Na- 
tional Society for Vocational Education, an- 
nounces that arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the 19th annual convention to be 
held in Cleveland. December 3-5. Special ar- 
rangements are being made for educational 
and commercial exhibits. Speakers of national 
prominence will address the meetings. A ban- 
quet will be held Friday night, December 4. 
Superintendents, directors and teachers from 
every part of America will attend this con- 
vention. 

Pennsylvania has a State Society for Voca- 
tional Education affiliated with the National 
Society. The Pennsylvania Society has the 
largest paid up membership of any state 
society in America. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH CON- 
FERENCE 

The first annual conference on School Su- 
pervision held under the auspices of the School 
of Education of the University of Pittsburgh, 
at Oak Manor, the Faculty Club, on October 
22 was a distinct success. The club room was 
crowded with supervising officers from Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. Over one hundred people 
registered during the day. 

The morning program consisted of a report 
on the “Effect of Repetitions in Reading” by 
Professor G. A. Yoakam of the University of 
Pittsbureh. This was followed by an illus- 
trated address by Professor S. A. Courtis of 
the University of Michigan on “The Philosophy 
of School Supervision.” The morning session 
was followed by a luncheon served in the main 
dining room of the Faculty Club. 

The afternoon session began with a paper 
on “Curricula for Gifted Children” by Dr. 
Grace A. Taylor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Dr. Courtis then gave the second part 
of his discussion of “School Supervision” en- 
titled “Organization for Effective Supervision.” 
This, too, was splendidly illustrated with 
charts and diagrams thrown on the screen. The 
last paper was a report by John A. Hollinger, 
Director of Nature Study in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, on his plan for arriving at 
the major objectives of an elementary course 
in science. 

This, the first of a series of annual confer- 
ences on school supervision, met with such 
cordial resnonse on the part of supervisory 
officers in Western Pennsylvania that future 
conferences of a more extensive character are 
already being planned. 





PITTSBURGH MEETING 


The Western Pennsvlvania Education Asso- 
ciation, a convention district of the P. S. E. A. 
and the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Institute con- 
vened on Friday and Saturday, October 23 
and 24. 


Dr. William M. Davidson, Superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh Schools, presided over the 
Friday morning session at the Syria Mosque. 
A series of very helpful and inspiring ad- 
dresses was given by Dr. J. H. Penniman, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Alice Barrows, Specialist in City Schools, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D. C.; 
and Dr. Richard Burton, Department of Eng- 
lish, University of Minnesota. The afternoon 
session was presided over by Professor Alice 
M. Carmalt of the University of Pittsburgh, 
a member of the Pittsburgh Board of Educa- 
tion, who took the place of Grace G. Swan, 
President of the Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, who was unable to 
preside on account of illness. Features of 
this program were an address by Dr. W. 
Charles Wallace, and a splendid reading of 
Hugo’s masterpiece “Les Miserables” by L. 
O. Reid. Superintendent of Schools of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
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The Saturday morning session of the As- 
sociation began with a series of sectional 
meetings in the Schenley High School. These 
sectional meetings are always very well at- 
_ and are particularly timely and help- 
ul. 

The final general meeting of the Association 
was held at eleven o’clock Saturday morning 
in the Assembly Room of the Schenley High 
School with Professor Alice M. Carmalt pre- 
siding. Addresses by Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
by Dr. Robert H. Fife of Columbia University 
were well received. 


A special feature of the meeting was a 
luncheon at the Faculty Club of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh given by Chancellor John 
G. Bowman to visiting speakers. Dr. J. H. 
Penniman, President of the University of 
Pennsylvania, spoke at this luncheon. 

Jessie Gray, President of the Pennsylvania 
State Association, delivered a message from 
the Edinburgh meeting of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations at the Friday 
afternoon meeting. 

The officers for the Education Association 
of Western Pennsylvania for the ensuing year 
are as follows: 

President. W. H. Martin, Supervising Prin- 

cipal, Wilkinsburg 

First Vice-Pres., Samuel Fausold, Supervis- 

ing Principal at Ambridge 

Second Vice-President, Maude E. Milholland, 

Pittsburgh 
Secretary, F. W. Shockley. Director of the 
Extension Division, University of Pitts- 





burgh 

Treasurer, J. A. Bortz, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh 

REACTIONS TO THE PITTSBURGH 


CONFERENCE 


Civic organization with all expression of 
educational vigor working to raise the stand- 
ards of a city higher was a marked character- 
istic of the meeting of the Western Convention 
District in Pittsburgh, October 24, 25. 

About 5,000 teachers met in Syria Mosque 
to hear messages from educational leaders, 
to light again the blaze of enthusiasm and ito 
see once more that each teacher has a vital bit 
of work to do in making a city: hear and re- 
form its message of civic righteousness. On 
the platform were representatives from the 
University of Pittsburgh, the superintendent 
of the public schools, the president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, the 
president of the Convention District, two mem- 
bers of the Board of Education and a member 
of the Pennsylvania League of Women Voters. 
In the audience were men and women whose 
lives are dedicated that youth may arrive more 
quickly at the point of useful and responsible 
citizenship. The custodianship of a city is a 
sacred trust. A greater and safer democracy 
results from such a gathering and welding of 
forces as that in the recent Pittsburgh 
Convention, 
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One fine bit of inspiration came from a re- 
cital of “Les Miserables” by L. O. Reid of 
Youngstown, Ohio. As a teacher, he portrayed 
the gradual, patient change in Jean Valjean 
from physical, brute force to the finer essence 
of spiritual life that can work for, live for, 
sacrifice for and suffer for individuals whom 
he loves and cares for and, later by that love, 
grow into the greater more inclusive dedicated 
love of humanity to work for it, live for it, 
sacrifice for it and suffer for it. The vision 
of the Great Teacher in His human prototype, 
the Bishop, who forgave, who saw in Valjean 
possibility—was a challenge to teachers to see 
possibilities in impossibilities, to believe in the 
unbelievable, to have faith that humanity is 
worth loving, working for, believing in. When 
this vision dawns in teachers’ hearts and grows 
into a consuming force in their lives a great 
civic influence has been let loose to lift a city 
higher and to hold it to a vision that makes 
life much more happy and effective.—Jessie 
Gray. 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY’S CONFERENCE 

Temple University enjoys the distinction of 
having called the first State-wide conference 
in Philadelphia for the exclusive consideration 
of Junior High School Problems. The honor 
of having initiated this movement and the 
credit for the conspicuous success of the con- 
ference are shared jointly by Dean George E. 
Walk, School of Education and Dean Laura 
H. Carnell, Temple University. 

The program of the first general meeting, 
Beury Hall, Friday evening, October 16 was 
as follows: 

Music by the Sulzberger Junior High School 
Orchestra, Marie L. Henry, Directing 

Doctor Edwin C. Broome, Presiding 

Superintendent of Public Education, Phil- 
adelphia 

Address of Welcome, Doctor Wilmer Krusen 

Vice-President of Temple University 

Address, Doctor Francis B. Haas 

State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion 
At 9:00 P. M. five Round Table conferences 
to consider 
1. Junior High School Credits and Caen 
Entrance Requirements 

2. Guidance in a Junior High School 

3. How Can the Junior High School Plan Be 
Used in Smaller School Districts 

4, Grading by Ability in Junior High Schools 

5. Reconstruction of the Program of Studies 

At the general session Saturday morning, 
James M. Glass, Director of Junior High 
Schools, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg gave the principal address. Then 
followed five Round Table conferences on 

1.How to Use the Library in the Junior 

High School 

2.The Teaching of Foreign Languages in 

the Junior High School 
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3. What Should the Junior High School Do 

for the Community? 

4.The Training and Selection of Teachers 

in the Junior High School 

5. School Publicity 

At 12:30 Temple was host at a delightful 
buffet luncheon in the University cafeteria. 

At the general session Saturday morning 
the following Resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

First, That to Dr. Russell Conwell, the Presi- 
dent of Temple University, and the great lead- 
er for many decades in the movement to fur- 
nish adequate facilities for further advance- 
ment to worthy students, we extend greetings, 
and our sincere hope that he may yet be spared 
to enjoy the fruition of his lifelong efforts in 
behalf of others. 

Second, That to our worthy State Super- 
intendent, Dr. Haas, and to all others who aid- 
ed in making these conferences a success, we 
express our appreciation. 

Third, That to Temple University for its 
hospitality, and particularly to Dean Walk 
and Professor Owens for their happy thought 
in initiating this series of unique discussions, 
we are deeply grateful. 

Fourth, That it is the judgment of this 
conference that these meetings should be con- 
tinued and that additional discussions of vital 
interest to the various groups of Junior High 
School teachers should be included in the pro- 
gram of next year. 





OCTOBER N. E. A. HONOR ROLL OF 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


One hundred per cent of the teachers of the 
following schools of Pennsylvania were en- 
rolled during the month of October, in the Na- 
tional Education Association: Beaver schools; 
the Berlin schools; the Franklin, the Morton, 
the Patterson, the Graham, Chester; the 
Fourth Ward, Clearfield; the schools of Corry;. 
the schools of East Mauch Chunk; Grammar 
school, Eddystone; the schools of Ellwood City; 
the Burns, Columbus, Garfield, Grant, 
Glenwood, Franklin, Home, Harding, Jones, 
Lafayette, Summit Hill School District, 
Washington, Wayne, Erie; the schools of Juni- 
ata; the Central, Clay St., Sub-High, Welsh 
St., West Side, Kane; the Washington, Leba- 
non; the Borough school, Norwood; the Junior 
High, Packerton; the Thomas J. Powers, Hart- 
ranft, Julia Ward Howe, James Martin, Phila- 
delphia; the Lawrence, McCleary and Mt. Al- 
bion, Stephen C. Foster, Pittsburgh; the 
schools of Rankin; the Tenth and Green Build- 
ing, Continuation, J. H. Richards, Reading; the 
schools of Rouseville; the schools of Shenan- 
doah; the Model, West Chester; the schools of 
Abington Township; the Hyndman schools; the 
Andrew Street High School, Junior High, Ra- 
vine Street, Twelfth Ave., Munhall; the Sum- 
mit Hill Schools; and the Industrial and Agri- 
cultural at Downingtown. 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SOCIAL 
STUDIES SECTION MEETS 


Central Pennsylvania social studies teachers 
convened in Harrisburg on October 9 and 10. 
The committee in charge of the arrangements 
worked out a fine program. Professor Roy W. 
Hatch of Horace Mann High School for Girls 
spent Friday visiting the classrooms of the 
social studies teachers in the Harrisburg 
junior and senior high schools. At four o’clock 
he met the teachers in the assembly room of 
the public library, where he commented on 
the types of teaching which he observed during 
his visits. 

The evening session, held at the Plaza Ho- 
tel, was made up of after-dinner addresses, 
following a banquet. Professor Hatch was the 
guest of honor and delivered the principal ad- 
dress. Other speakers called upon by the 
toastmaster, A. O. Roorbach of Harrisburg, 
were Doctor J. L. Barnard, Director of So- 
cial Studies for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, and Doctor C. H. Garwood, Superin- 
tendent of the Harrisburg Schools. 

During the morning session on October 10, 
Professor Hatch taught a demonstration his- 
tory class of pupils from Edison Junior High 
School. In this work Professor Hatch inte- 
grated the work in history, civics and geog- 
raphy, showing how these subjects could be 
fused. <A brief round table discussion was 
held and the rest of the time was devoted to 
the organization of the South Central branch 
of the Pennsylvania branch of the National 
Council for Social Studies. Roscoe C. Bow- 
man acted as temporary chairman of the or- 
ganization meeting. Doctor Barnard explain- 
ed that the organization of a South Central 
Pennsylvania branch would be the sixth re- 
gional organization in the State. He showed 
that membership in such a body would mean 
affiliation with the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association and The National Council 
of Social Studies as well as a closer relation- 
ship with the History Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. The Organ of the Na- 
tional Council of Social Studies, the Histori- 
cal Outlook, is mailed to each member of the 
National Council of Social Studies. 

Roscoe C. Bowman of Technical High School, 
Harrisburg. was chosen president: Harriet 
Wylie Stewart of the Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School at Shippensburg. Pa.. vice- 
president; and Myrtle Saul Smith of Central 
High School. Harrisburg, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Bowman was empowered to appoint an 
executive committee to draw-up a constitution 
and by-laws. Teachers of social studies were 
present from the following places: Shippens- 
burg. Bloomsburg, Lancaster, Sunbury, York 
and Harrisburg. 





“T sometimes wish that people would put a 
little more emphasis upon the observance of 
the law than they do upon its enforcement. It 
is a maxim of our institutions that the Gov- 
ernment does not make the people, but the 
people make the Government.”—Calvin Cool- 
idge, President of United States, 
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Ben G. Graham 


BEN G. GRAHAM ACCEPTS PITTS- 
BURGH POSITION 


Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of the 
New Castle Schools since 1917, offered his 
resignation to the New Castle School Board on 
October 28. The resignation will be effective 
January 1, 1926. After that date Dr. Graham 
will be associate superintendent in the Pitts- 
burgh school system. 


The Pittsburgh appointment is a -recogni- 
tion of Dr. Graham’s standing as one of the 
leading educators of the State. During his 
supervision of the New Castle schools he in- 
troduced the junior high school system and 
raised considerably the standards of the New 
Castle public schools. 


In accepting Dr. Graham’s resolution the 
New Castle School Board passed the following 
resolution appreciative of his work in the city 
school system: 


Resolved, That this board extends to Dr. 
Graham its congratulations upon the record 
of advancement made by our schools during 
his tenure of office. The progress made in 
methods of instruction, in the development of 
physical education, musical education and the 
study of art, as well as in the branches 
brought into school curricula at earlier dates, 


- has been, under his guidance, marked and note- 


worthy. The services rendered by Dr. Graham 
in financing, planning, building, organizing 
and placing in successful operation the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Junior High School, constitute 
a —- piece of constructive educational 
work. 


Dr. Graham served on the Executive Coun- 
cil of the P. S. E. A. during 1924, acting as 
president of the District Superintendence De- 
partment. 





After all every sort of shouting is a transi- 
tory thing. It is the grim silence of facts that 
remains.—Joseph Conrad. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


American Chemical Society’s Essay Contest 

The American Chemical Society will conduct 
a national essay contest during the school 
year 1925-26, similar to the one conducted last 
year. Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Garvin have 
provided the funds for the contest. Twenty 
dollars in gold will be awarded in each state 
to the students in secondary schools, public 
and private, who write the best essays on each 
of the designated subjects. Certificates of 
Honorable Mention will be awarded to the 
students who write the second best essays on 
each subject. Winners in state contests will 
enter the national competition in which prizes 
will be six four-year scholarships to Yale or 
Vassar with tuition fees and $500 annually. 
The contestant must choose his essay subject 
from the following: 


The Relation of Chemistry to Health and Dis- 


ease : 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Enrichment 
of Life , 

The Relation of Chemistry to Agriculture or 
Forestry ; 

The Relation of Chemistry to the National De- 
fense 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Home 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Development 
of an Industry or a Resource of the United 
States 

The contest closes February 11, 1926. Further 

details may be secured from the Committee 

on Prize Essays, American Chemical Society, 

85 Beaver Street, New York City. 


World Essay Contest 

The American School Citizenship League 
offers two sets of prizes to be known as the 
Seabury Prizes, one set open to students in 
normal schools and teachers colleges on the 
subject “Methods of Promoting World Friend- 
ship through Education;” the other set open 
to seniors in secondary schools on the subject 
“The Organization of the World for the Pre- 
vention of War.” Three prizes of $75, $50 
and $25 will be given for the three best essays 
in each set. Each essay must be accompanied 
by an outline and a bibliography with brief 
notes on each book. The name of the writer 
should not appear on the essay which must be 
accompanied by a letter giving the writer’s 
name, school and home address. Essays must 
not exceed 5,000 words, 3,000 words is a de- 
sirable length. All essays should be sent to 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, American 
School Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough 
Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts, not later 
than June 1, 1926. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTMAS 
SEAL 


Christmas seals are again 
for sale! Every store, hotel 
and sidewalk has vendors of 
this Christmas emblem. 
Millions of them, too, are 
pouring into our homes by 
mail with the request that 
we purchase the little stick- 
ers and so further strength- 
en the campaign against 
one of the world’s greatest 
scourges, tuberculosis. 

This year the Christmas seal comes of age. 
Just twenty-one years ago a postal clerk in 
Denmark conceived the idea of a decorative 
stamp to be placed on Christmas mail as a 
means of raising funds for a hospital for tuber- 
culous children. A few years later the first 
Christmas seals sold in the United States rais- 
ed $3,000 for the purchase of a sanatorium site 
in Delaware. Last year 1,250,000,000 seals 
were printed for the National Tuberculosis 
Association and their sale brought approxi- 
mately $4,500,000 into the coffers of the 1,500 
organizations affiliated with the national body. 


During these years the Christmas seal has 
helped to finance hundreds of local, state and 
national campaigns to secure hospitals, sana- 
toria, clinics and dispensaries. At least 20,000 
public health nurses are at work in the schools 
and homes to educate children and parents in 
the rules of healthful living. In this way 
minor physical defects are detected and, be- 
cause of early treatment, a physical break- 
down in later life with tuberculosis or some 
other serious disease is often prevented. Every 
large city nowadays has its open air schools, 
preventoria and nutrition classes where the 
children of tuberculous parents and others be- 
low par are brought to normal weight and 
strength. Approximately 3,000 such institu- 
tions are active at present. The Christmas 
seal has made possible the Modern Health 
Crusade, the largest child health movement in 
the world, through which 8,000,000 school 
children have been taught daily habits of 
cleanliness, diet, exercise and rest so that they 
may develop into robust men and women. 


Our participation in the annual Christmas 
seal sale is an investment in individual and 
community health. More than that, we be- . 
come a part of the message of hope which the 
seal carries to the many thousands who other- 
wise become victims of a preventable and cur- 
able disease. The mission of the Christmas 
seal is joyous health. 


Den ots 


Merry Christmas 
and Good Health 








THE Curtis Publishing Company has announced a $250,000 scholarship loan fund for de- 
veloping leaders from the 40,000 grammar school boys who are working for the company as 
sales and delivery employes. These boys will be encouraged in their school work and in their 
business relations with the company and will be advanced in certain degrees according to the 
quality and amount of work done. College folks in the Curtis organization will encourage them 
to plan for a college education. Individual loans up to $1,500 will be made for this purpose. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Here is a thought I clipped from a news- 
paper and I am happy to think that a news- 
paper editor whose page has so many claims 
upon its space found room for such a lovely 
thought—“God gave us memory so that we 
could have roses in December.” 


Of course roses in December and straw- 
berries in January and violets in February 
may be common enough to some small per- 
centage of the world’s population. But the 
average run of mankind finds roses in Decem- 
ber all the more precious because he can’t 
have them in profusion but dare only summon 
their beauty and fragrance and grace by mem- 
ory’s power. 

And so it is with Christmas—what a bare, 
burdensome and trite holiday season it would 
soon become if it were not garlanded and 
wreathed with bright, beautiful and everlast- 
ing memories,—memories as evergreen as the 
Christmas tree. Christmas is not just that 
part of December 25, 1925 when you happen 
to be awake and active. Christmas is a com- 
posite of this December 25 and every other 
December 25 that you have ever lived. The 
thrill of the candle light and the wonder at 
the glowing Christmas tree ornaments has 
been yours since before the days that you be- 
lieved in Santa Claus. The spicy odor of the 
transplanted tree, blooming with oranges and 
cranberry and popcorn festoons, is a magic 
perfume blended from the associations of many 
Christmases, one whiff of which, though you 
were stranded on a desert South Sea Island, 
would carry you back in memory to the home 
faces and familiar voices. 

The joy of giving has been a part of your 
Christmas ever since that time when, unhappy 
little morsel that you were, you learned that 
there wasn’t a Santa Claus and were consoled 
in your grief by making shaving pads for 
Father and ironholders for Mother. Who can 
tell which was the sweeter, the childish faith 
in that jolly, generous, bewhiskered old Saint 
or the proud and eager pleasure of preparing 
in secret gifts for the dearest ones. 

And then there was a Christmas time when 
the spiritual meaning of the season forced its 
way to your childish consciousness, when you 
learned that there is an unselfish giving, a 
sharing or even an abstaining which give un- 
speakably sweet memories to this blessed sea- 
son. Perhaps you experienced this spiritual 
revelation actually through opportunity for 
some real Christmas unselfishness which a 
wise mother or teacher placed in your way, or 
perhaps it was suggested to you by the Christ- 
mas breakfast of the March girls in “Little 
Women” or the remorse of Old Scrooge in 
“The Christmas Carol.” At any rate some 
place between your first Christmas and now 
you learned the real meaning of Christmas ;— 
if you haven’t—why of course you just don’t 
know what Christmas is, at all! 

And so we wish you “Merry Christmas” and 
as Tiny Tim puts it “God bless us every one.” 
Since we are teachers we are creating. We 
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are building, among many other things, a 
Christmas spirit in American youth. Let us 
build it with all the joy and jollity, the bright- 
ness and gayness that Christmas must have, 
but don’t let us forget joy and jollity will be 
keener and brightness and gayety more poig- 
nant if the spiritual significance is kept up- 
permost, if the children are taught to appre- 
ciate that truth which Lowell has expressed 
so well as coming from the very one for whom 
we have named Christmas— 


“Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me.” 





CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
TEACHER 


Christmas Stories 


For little children 
Baboushka 
Bailey and Lewis—For the children’s hour, p 235 
Dickinson—Children’s book of Christmas stories, p 208 
Christmas every day 
Howells—Christmas every day, p 1 
Howell’s story book, p 3 
The fir tree 
Lang—Pink fairy book, p 102 
Lancing—Fairy tales, v 2, p 41 
Scudder—Children’s book, p 167 
Golden cobwebs 
Bryant—Best stories to tell to children, p 22 
Schauffler—Christmas, p 296 
Gretchen and the wooden shoe 
Lindsay—Mother stories, p 167 
How the fir tree became the Christmas tree 
Bailey and Lewis—For the children’s hour, p 238 
In the great walled country 
Alden—Why the chimes rang, p 138 
Mrs. Santa Claus 
Bailey and Lewis—For the children’s hour, p 251 
Picciola 
Blaisdell—Child life in many lands, p 74 
Olcott—Good stories for great holidays, p 299 
Wiggin and Smith—Story hour, p 156 
The rag doll’s Christmas 
Bailey—Stories and rhymes for a child, p 90 
Robin’s Christmas 
Cowles—Art of story telling, p 240 
Roger’s night in church 
Schauffler—Christmas 
Sabot of the little Wolff 
Blaisdell—Child life, 5th reader, p 9 
Dickinson—Book of Christmas, p 137 
Olcott—Good stories for great holidays, p 311 


For Older Children 
Christmas cuckoo 
Browne—Granny’s wonderful chair, p 19 
The Christmas fairy of Strasburg . 
lcott—Good stories for great holidays, p 342 
Christmas thorn of Glastonbury 
Olcott—Good stories for great holidays, p 351 
Christmas truants 
Stocton—Clocks of Rondaine, p 75 
Fanciful tales, p 108 
Clocks of Rondaine 
Stocton—Fanciful tales, p 52 
Felix 
Stein—Troubadour tales, p 132 
Fulfilled—a legend of Christmas eve 
Bryant—How to tell stories to children, p 133 
Little Cosette 
Bailey and Lewis—For the children’s hour, p 244 
Santa Claus’ pony 
St. Nicholas Christmas book, p 176 
Tell tale tile 
ickinson—Book of Christmas, p 36 
Miller—Kristy’s queer Christmas, p 136 
(Concluded on page 267) 


























DIRECTORY OF MEETINGS, SCRANTON CONVENTION, DEC. 29-31, 1925 
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8. Rural School Department. te eauors “254 es x a hate Ce 7 x a Room No. 2 29, Central High ci 
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. Vocational Education Sections: | _ : ak on as 9.00 ae ee Oe ree oo 
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2. Continuation Schools. . Eee RIE “255 Deoe 2 Tee Ree xX - ' Room No. 19, Central High _ Py 
i 3. Home Economics.............. 255 Bee ne a x BS « i x Ea Room No. 22, Central High mans 
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1. College and University............. O';| Sel Arenal Pere | > 3 .|Room No. 3, Central High 
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10. Modern Language.. . open en 259 9.00 200 4 SG EP WR hae an Room No. 8, Central High — 
4 11. Pennsylvania Council of Geography. . 259 ae ee ae x wie ee Se i. .|Wed. Central High, Lecture Room 
Thu. Central High Auditorium 
12. Pennsylvania Teacher Training Aseo..| 2 2. 59 We ae ome 6% oe ee = Room 37, Central High oo 
“13. Pennsylvania Bookmen’s League..... 259 ee ne ae aay 4,00 ss. oe oat Room No. 10, Central High 
“14. Special Education............. ae i" eS SO ~All Xx |... |fe.-[...|Room No. 21, Central High 
_15, Visual Education...................1: 260 x | ee ee: x at Cae ee we Gym., Central High a 
LOCATION OF MEETING PLACES 
Central High School, Corner Washington Ave. and Vine Street Junior High School, North Main Ave. at Green Ridge Street 


Technical High School, Corner Adams Ave. and Gibson Street Administration Building, 425-429 North Washington Avenue 








Program of Scranton Convention 
I. GENERAL SESSIONS 


All General Programs Will Be Held in the Auditorium of the Central 
High School, Vine Street and Washington Avenue, Scranton 





Tuesday Evening, December 29, ,1925 
President Jessie Gray, Philadelphia, Presiding 
Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the Association 
7:30 CONCERT: The Scranton Junger Maennerchor, Prof. David Jenkins, Musicai 
Director 
. “The Martyrs of the Arena” 
Wagner’s “Pilgrims’ Chorus” 
and other selections 
8:30 INVOCATION—Doctor Wm. L. Sawtelle, Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
ADDRESS—Possibilities of Conventions, Jessie Gray, President Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, Philadelphia 
ADDRESS—The Great Profession, Doctor Francis B. Haas, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
ADDRESS—Echoes from the United States Senate, U. S. Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, Philadelphia 


10:00 Moving Picture of Two Reels—Physical Education Activities of the Pupils of 
Wilkes-Barre and Sunbury, supplied through the courtesy of William 
G. Moorehead, Acting Director Health Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 
Wednesday Afternoon, December 30, 1925 
Platform Guests: Present and Past Members of the Executive Council 
2:00 COMMUNITY SINGING—Leader, Gwilym Davies, Wilkes-Barre 


2:30 INVOCATION—Reverend Robert P. Kreitler, Pastor St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church 


' ADDRESS—Education As I See It, Stephen Leacock, McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada 


MUSIC—tTenor solo, “Vesti la guibla” from Pagliacci, Theodore Jones, Central 
High School 


ADDRESS—World Civics, Arthur W. Dunn, National Director American 
Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


4:00 Inspection of educational and commercial exhibits 
4:00 Moving Picture of Two Reels—The Manufacture of a Lead Pencil, supplied 
through the courtesy of the Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Wednesday Evening, December 30, 1925 
Platform Guests: Present and Past Members of the Committee on Legislation 


7:30 MUSIC—The Choral Union Society of the Hickory Street Presbyterian Church 
Prof. David Jenkins, Director. Selections from Handel’s “Messiah” 


8:00 ie > plane Robert J. Williams, Pastor Ebenezer Presbyterian 
Chure 


ADDRESS—The Fundamentals of Professional Education, Frank D. Slutz, 
Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio 


ADDRESS—Greetings from the National Education Association, Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, President National Education Association, Brookline, Mass. 


MUSIC—Solo selected, John Burnett 


ADDRESS—The Magic Chance in Education, C. A. Prosser, President Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


10:00 INFORMAL RECEPTION AND DANCE—Ball Room, Hotel Casey 
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Thursday Afternoon, December 31, 1925 
Platform Guests: Chairmen of all Committees and Members of the Retirement Board 
2:00 COMMUNITY SINGING—Leader, Gwilym Davies, Wilkes-Barre 


2:30 INVOCATION—Reverend T. Teifion Richards, Pastor of the First Welsh 
Baptist Church 


ADDRESS—Pennsylvania’s Teacher Retirement System, Reuben T. Shaw, 
High School Teacher, West Philadelphia High School for Boys 


MUSIC—Solo selected, William Viglione 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 
INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, E. M. Balsbaugh, Chair- 
man, Lebanon 

REPORT ied THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Jno. C. Wagner, 
Carlisle 


ADDRESS—Honorable Fletcher W. Stites, State Senator, Narberth 





II. HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 4:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Auditorium 2 


Delegates will be seated on the main floor by counties. Other members of the 
Association may sit in the gallery 

Parliamentarian—Ezra Lehman, First Vice-President 

Platform Guests: The 1925 Executive Council 

1. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 

ADOPTION OF RULES 

ADOPTION OF MINUTES 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its 

President, Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

5. REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Jno. C. Wagner, 
Carlisle 

6. REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT 
FUND, H. W. Dodd, Allentown 

7. REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS, Jessie 
Gray, Philadelphia 

8. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TENURE PROBLEMS, Albert L. Row- 
land, Chairman, Elkins Park, Philadelphia 

9. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Will Grant Chambers, 
Chairman, State College 

10. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PLAN OF ELECTING STATE DELE- 
GATES TO N. E. A. CONVENTIONS, Charles B. Fager, Jr., Chairman, 
Harrisburg 


11. NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


12. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
(Five members to serve for two years) 

13. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Five members to serve for two years) 

14. NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. 1926 SUMMER 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, June 27-July 2 
(Thirty-four may be elected) 

15. INVITATIONS TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES FOR THE 1926 CON- 
VENTION : 


16. NEW BUSINESS An 
Shall the President of the Association serve as N. E. A. Director during the 


year of his presidency? 


a de 
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December, 1925 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:30 o’clock 
Central High 


Platform Guests: The 1925 Executive Council 

1. REPORT OF THE STATE SCHOOL EMPLOYES’ RETIREMENT BOARD, 
H. H. Baish, Executive Secretary, Harrisburg 

2. REPORT OF SESQUICENTENNIAL CONTACT COMMITTEE, Jessie Gray, 
Philadelphia 

3. REPORT OF COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, George Gailey 
Chambers, Chairman, Philadelphia 


4. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CORRELATION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, 
Arthur J. Jones, Chairman, Philadelphia 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CLASSROOM TEACHING PROBLEMS, Ernest 
C. Noyes, Chairman, Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 
6. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS, Lee L. Driver, 
Chairman, Harrisburg 
7. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES, Oliver P. 
Cornman, Chairman, Philadelphia 
8. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


9. ELECTION OF OFFICERS, George H. Hallett, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Propor- 


School, Auditorium 


on 





tional Representation League, Philadelphia will supervise the counting of the 
preferential ballots in Central High School, Room 14 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 


1. The Executive Council recommends that the Kindergarten-Primary Round 
Table be given the status of a Department by adding the following to Article VIII., 


Section 1: 


II. Kindergarten-Primary 


2. In order to permit the Association to assist Convention Districts financially, 
the Executive Council recommends that the last clause of Article V., Section 3 be 


amended to read: 


and all expenses of such conventions shiaJl be borne jointly by the Conven- 


tion Districts and the P. S. E. A. 





III. DEPARTMENT AND SECTION PROGRAMS 


ART DEPARTMENT 
President, A. J. Blewitt, East Stroudsburg 
Vice-Pres., Marguerite Perkins, York 
Secretary, Grace Lenox, Bethlehem 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 


Central High School, Room 17 

Business Session 

Address—How the Department Store Uses Art 
—T. Gallagher, Manager Art Depart- 
ment, Scranton Dry Goods Co. 

Address—C. Valentine Kirby, Director Art 
Education, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Address—Royal B. Farnum, Principal Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Address—James C. Boudreau, Director of Art, 
Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Morning, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 17 


Address—Marguerite Marquard, Director of 
Art, Public Schools, Newark, N. J. 


Address—Harriet Sartain, Dean School of 
Design for Women, Philadelphia 
Address—Postgraduate Art—E. L. Koller, Di- 
rector of Art Schools, International Cor- 
respondence School, Scranton 

Address—The Relation of Art to Life—Charles 
A. Prosser, Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


COLLEGE AND TEACHER TRAINING 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President, Frank H. Kramer, Gettysburg 
Vice-Pres., C. C. Crawford, Edinboro 
Secretary, Paul A. Mertz, Harrisburg 
Executive Committee 
John D. Brooks, Chambersburg 
T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 3 
Business Session 


Topic for Discussion : Teacher Training Prob- 
lem in Pennsylvania 
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A. Its accomplishments 
Henry Klonower, Director of Teacher 
Bureau, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 
B. What Further Improvements Can Be 
Made? 
Paul A. Mertz, Pennsylvania State 
College, Harrisburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal of Cumber- 
land Valley State Normal School, 
Shippensburg 
C. General Discussion 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 3 


The Teacher Training Problem in Pennsylva- 
nia (Continued) 
B. What Further Improvements Can _ be 
Made? 
C. H. Garwood, Superintendent of 
Schools, Harrisburg 
Clyde T. Saylor, Superintendent of 
Chester County Public Schools, 
West Chester 
C. General Discussion 





DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 


President, D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield 
Vice-Pres., P. D. Blair, Meadville 
Secretary, Anna E. Kyle, Brookville 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 4 


Business Session 
General Subject: Supervision of Instruction 
in Pennsylvania Rural Schools 
1. The Helping Teacher Plan 
Kathryn M. Parker, Helping Teacher, 
Monmouth County, New Jersey 
2. Direct Supervision by Assistant County Su- 
perintendents 
Fannie W. Dunn, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City 
3. Training Teachers in Service through Joint 
Teachers’ Meetings 
George R. Cressman, Assistant County Su- 
perintendent, Chester County 
4, The Zone Plan 
M. S. Pittman, State Normal 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


School, 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 4 


General Subject: The Rural School Situation 
in Pennsylvania 
1. From the Farmers’ Point of View 
Philip H. Dewey, Master State Grange of 
Pennsylvania 
2. Financial Problems 
Leroy A. King, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia 
3. Leadership and Public Support 
Robert C. Shaw, Deputy Superintendent 
Rural Education, Harrisburg 
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DEPARTMENT OF DISTRICT SUPER- 
INTENDENCE 

President, H. E. Gress, Lancaster 

Vice-Pres., M. E. Houck, Berwick 

Secretary, G. B. Gerberich, Greenville 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room A 


2:00 Address—Keeping Open the Lines of 
Communication, Dr. Rollo G. Reyn- 
olds, Columbia University, New York 
City 

2:45 Business Session 

Topic: Improvement of Teachers Through Su- 

pervision 

3:15 Teacher Ratings, Dr. J. Freeman Guy, 
Supervising Principal, Bellevue 

3:30 Teacher Meetings, Charles S. Miller, 
Superintendent of Schools, Latrobe 

3:45 Checking Results, James C. Bay, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Easton 

4:00 Discussion 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:30 o’clock 
Central High School, Room A 


9:30 Scientific Method in Curriculum Adjust- 
ment—Why? Dr. P. M. Harbold, Head 
Education Department, Franklin and 
Marshall Coliege, Lancaster 

10:00 Address—My Thirty-five Years As a 
Teacher, Dr. Stephen Leacock, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada 

10:30 Scientific Method in Curriculum Ad- 
justment—How? Holman White, Su- 
perintendent District No. 9, Phila- 
delphia 

11:00 Discussion 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, Margaret J. Lowman, Indiana 

Vice-Pres., Aelfric James, Easton 

Secretary, Nellie McCann, Dunmore 

Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 

Auditorium, Administration Building 

Business Session : 

Conference of Classroom Teachers, Julia Sulli- 
van, Boston, Massachusetts 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Auditorium, Administration Building 


9:10 Citizens in the Making—F. D. Slutz, 
Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio 
10:00 Standards for Judging a Modern Ele- 
mentary School—R. E. Laramy, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Altoona 
10:50 Motivation of Language in the Primary 
Grades—Marie L. Diem, Supervisor 
of Elementary Grades, Scranton 
11:10 The Teaching of English and English 
Literature—Stephen Leacock, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Auditorium, Administration Building 
9:00 Directed Study 


Value of a Definite Assignment— 
Grover H. Alderman, Dean School 
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of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 
9:40 Silent Reading in the Directed Study 
Program—Isaac Miles Wright, Muh- 
lenberg College, Allentown 
10:20 Achievement Standards for Sub-Groups 
—How Plan the Work So That in the 
Ordinary Group Situation Each Child 
Will Develop to His Capacity—Lillian 
I. McLean, Primary Group Director, 
State Normal, Indiana 
11:00 Making Health Teaching Interesting— 
Del Rose Macan, Dramatic Director 
Inter-State Dairy Council, Philadel- 
phia 
Demonstration 
Health in Toyland—Primary Pupils 
Making the World Fit—Junior High 
School Pupils 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, Charles B. Fager, Jr., Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., W. W. Lantz, Turtle Creek 
Secretary, Gertrude H. Gaggin, Erie 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 1:30 o’clock 
Central High School Cafeteria 


:10 Business Session 

:20 Address—The Place of the Junior Col- 
lege in American Education, Leonard 
V. Koos, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

3:10 Address—The Four-Year College and 

the Junior College, John A. W. Haas, 

President, Muhlenberg College, Allen- 

town 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School Cafeteria 


Vice-President, W. W. Lantz, Presiding 
9:00 Address—The Articulation of Junior and 
Senior High Schools, Leonard V. Koos, 
College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
9:50 Round Table Conferences 


A—City SECTION 6-3-3 Organizations: Dr. 
Henry G. Deininger, Principal, Shaw 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, 
Presiding 

TRENDS AND PROBLEMS AS REVEALED IN 
PRESENT PRACTICES 
Discussion Leaders: 
C. F. Brockway, Principal, Roose- 
velt Junior High School, Erie 
A. L. Pepperman, Principal, An- 
drew G. Curtin Junior High 
School, Williamsport 
John Franklin Bailey, Principal, 
David B. Oliver High School, 
Pittsburgh 
B—S1x-YEAR JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Central High School, Room 15 ~ 
SecTIon 6-6 Organizations: B. Frank 
Rosenbery, Superintendent of Schools, 
Palmerton, Presiding 


3 

:00 Invocation 
1 
2 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENTAL- 
IZED SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES AND 
A Four-YEAR HIGH ScHOOL INTO JUN- 
IOR-SENIOR HIGH ScHooL UNITS OF 
THREE YEARS EACH 
Discussion Leaders: 
S. M. Neagley, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Leechburg 
Harold J. Colton, 
Principal, Bessemer 
George W. Craig, Supervising 
Principal, East Pittsburgh 


C—SMALL SECONDARY SCHOOL SECTION 
Central High School, Room 10 
Three and Two-Year High Schools; 
Four-Year and Three-Year Junior 
High Schools 
E. C. Perry, Principal, Manheim 
Township Junior High School, 
Neffsville, Presiding 
REORGANIZATION OF THREE-YEAR AND 
Two-YEAR HiGH ScHOoOoLs INTO Four- 
YEAR AND THREE-YEAR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
Discussion Leaders: 
W. H. Bristow, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Secondary Education in 
charge of Small Secondary 
Schools, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 
Charles H. Cuppett, Supervising 
Principal, Washington Township 
Schools, Belle Vernon 
W. G. Lambert, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, College Hill 


Supervising 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTIONS 


CLASSICAL SECTION 
President, Walter E. Severance, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Martha B. Mong, Erie 
Secretary, A. Violet Dubar, Titusville 
Leader of the meeting: James R. Hughes, 
Head of Latin Department, Centra! 
High School, Scranton 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 24 
Business Session 


Round Table discussion of the following or 
other topics of interest: 

1. Could the Classical Section become a Classi- 
cal Department with a lively program 
that would occupy two sessions? 

2. An Ideal Course for Third Year Latin 

3. Experiences with Latin Clubs 

Successful Club Programs 
Desirable Ceremonies for Latin Clubs 

4. Methods in Prose Composition: Is it wise 
to depart from vocabulary and matter 
belonging to Caesar and Cicero? 

5. Value of Speed Tests 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


President, George R. Fisher, Erie 
Vice-Pres., G. G. Hill, Indiana 
Secretary, E. H. Keller, Harrisburg 
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Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 14 


Business Session 


ENGLISH SECTION 
President, Mabel E. Mulock, Altoona 
Vice-Pres., R. E. Blakeslee, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Janet Crawford, Franklin 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 15 
A New Viewpoint for English Literature, Doc- 
tor Bernard Weigandt 


or 
Poetry for and by High School students, Mr. 
Mearns 
Forum: High Lights in English Teaching in 
Pennsylvania 
Scranton: Mary Mason 
Reading: Florence Beeteman 
Lancaster: Christian Martin 
Normal Schools: Clyde Lytle 
State Department: Orton Lowe 
Books Every English Teacher Should Know 
Election of Officers 
New Business 
The Workshop of the English Teacher, Ade- 
line Zachert, Director of School Li- 
braries, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 
A High School Press Association, Rachel Tur- 
ner, Assistant Editor, PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JOURNAL, Harrisburg 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
President, J. W. F. Wilkinson, Clarion 
Vice-Pres., N. W. Rankin, Coraopolis 
Secretary, H. L. Cleeland, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 10 
Business Session 
Address—Recent Tendencies in Elementary 
and Secondary Mathematics, William 
David Reeve, Teachers College, New 
York City 
Discussion—George B. Strait, Mansfield State 
Normal School, Mansfield 
H. S. Everett, Bucknell University 
Lewisburg 
M. H. Jordon, Central High School 
Scranton 
General Discussion 


SCIENCE SECTION 
President, Cora A. Smith, Erie 


Vice-Pres., H. A. Krall, Greenville 
Secretary, Frederick L. Pond, Meadville 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 40 

Business Session 

Address—What Biology Has for the Teacher, 
Doctor Samuel C. Schmucker, West 
Chester State Normal School 

Address—The Elementary Course in Science, 
John A. Hollinger, Director Nature 
Study and Visualization, Pittsburgh 

General Discussion 
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SocIAL STUDIES SECTION 


(Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies) 
President, R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 
Secretary, Margaret Kolloch, Philadelphia 


Executive Committee 


P. W. Hutson, Pittsburgh 
J. Lynn Barnard, Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 8 
Business Session 
1. Illustrative Material in History, Sarah 
Beck, High School, Lock Haven 
2. The Application of the Dalton Plan to the 
Social Studies, Doctor Helen B. Trimble, 
State Normal School, East Stroudsburg 
3. Round Table Discussion 
A. How to Plan a One-Year Course in 
World History 
B. Differences in Purpose and Method Be- 
tween Seventh Grade and Eleventh 
Grade Work in American History 
4. Address—Roy W. Hatch, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

Vice-Pres., H. L. Smith, Milton 

Treasurer, F. S. Jackson, Punxsutawney 

Secretary, Wm. G. Moorhead, Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 7 

Business Session 

Round-Table Discussion 

‘1. Proposed changes in Constitution 

. Proposed changes in Eligibility Rules 

. Interpretation of Eligibility Rules 

. Improvements in district and State cham- 
pionship contests 

. Combination meets—athletic, scholastic, 
ete. 

. Junior high school interscholastic athletics 

. Standardization in awarding athletic hon- 
ors 

. Should there be a change in the amount 
of dues? 

. Professional and semi-professional summer 
baseball 

10. Improving standards of ethics in school 

and community athletics 


=) fo) a on m WD 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
President, Gwilym Davies, Wilkes-Barre 
Vice-Pres., Paul E. Beck, Stroudsburg 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 

Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 


Auditorium, Junior High School, North Main Avenue 
at Greenridge Street 


Business Session 


1. Greetings by the President 
2. Music Eighth Grade Chorus, Scranton City 
Schools 
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3. Address—Peculiarities in Music and Mu- 
sicians, T. S. Davis, Supervisor of Music, 
Kingston 
4. Tenor Solo—Llewellyn Llewellyn, 
visor of Music, Plymouth 
5. Address—Personality as an Important Part 
of a Supervisor’s Equipment, James 
Jones, Supervisor of Music, Miners 
Mills 

Music—Junior High School Chorus, Scran- 


Super- 


n 


ton 
Address—Doctor C. F. Hoban, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Music—Eighth Grade Chorus, Scranton 
Appointment of Nominating Committee 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:30 o’clock 


Auditorium, Junior High School, North Main Avenue 
at Greenridge Street 


eee ae) ee 


1. Remarks by the President 

2. Music, Central High School Orchestra, 
Scranton 

3. Address—Modern Music, Doctor D. E. 
Jones, Supervisor of Music, Taylor 

4. Music—Technical High School Girls’ Glee 
Club, Scranton 

5. Address—Tone Quality in the Grades, Mrs. 
Regina Noon, Supervisor, Hanover 
Township 

6. Music, Central High School Glee Club, 
Scranton 

7. Report of Nominating Committee 

8. Discussion 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President, Thomas A. Bock, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., E. Joel Strawn, State College 
Secretary, Elizabeth E. Grimm, Revere 

Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 29 


Business Session 


Topic: Efficient Instruction in a One-Teacher 
chool 
1. Address: Vitalized Teaching in a One- 


Teacher School, Doctor M. S. Pittman, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsil- 


anti 

2. Address: A Daily Program for Individual 
Instruction in a One-Teacher School, U. 
J. Hoffman, Deputy State Superinten- 
dent, Illinois 

3. Address: Adaptation of Subject Matter to 
the One-Teacher School Program, Doc- 
tor Fannie W. Dunn, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

General Discussion 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 29 
Topic: Problems of the Consolidated School 
1. Address: Transportation: Its Organization 
and Supervision, E. B. Laudenslager, 
Principal Hatfield Consolidated School; 
if Blair, County Superintendent 
Crawford County Schools 
2. Address: Organizing a New Consolidated 
School. Its Teaching Program and Ac- 
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tivities, F. C. Fretz, Principal Unionville 
Consolidated School 
3. Address: The Trained Principal for a Con- 
solidated School, M. J. Wertman, County 
Superintendent Lehigh Countv Schools 
General Discussion 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS DEPART- 
MENT 

President, Thomas Francis, Scranton 

Vice-Pres., C. V. Erdly, Phillipsburg 

Secretary, C. E. Cole, Birdsboro 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Lecture Room 


2:00 Business Session 
2:30 Principles of Sane Supervision, Dean 
Will Grant Chambers, State College 
3:00 It’s the Way It’s Written, Doctor Rollo 
Reynolds, Director Bureau of Edu- 
cational Service, Columbia University, 
New York City 
8:30 The Part of the Supervising Principal in 
the Health and Physical Training 
Program, A. Lester Crapser, Director 
Physical Education, Scranton Public 
schools 
Discussion: 10 minutes—N. A. Danow- 
sky, Northumberland 
4:00 Individualized Instruction, The Dalton 
Plan, Doctor Lucy’L. W. Wilson, Prin- 
cipal South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Lecture Room 


9:00 The Supervising Principal and His 
School Board, Doctor Carmon Ross, 
Supervising Principal, Doylestown 

Discussion: Leader, Harry L. Stearns, 
Supervising Principal, Clarks Sum- 
mit 

10:00 Minimum Junior High School Organi- 
zations for Rural Schools, William H. 
Bristow, Assistant Director Secon- 
dary Education, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 

Discussion: Leader, E. O. Liggitt, Su- 
pervising Principal, Freeport 

10:30 Teachers’ Meetings and Their _ to 
the Supervising Principal, H. O. Die- 
trich, Superintendent of Schools, Nor- 
ristown 

11:00 Rural School Problems of the Supervis- 
ing Principal, Donald P. Davis, Su- 
pervising Principal, Alverton 

Discussion: Leader, Leonard Utz, Su- 
pervising Principal, Jermyn 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
President, James B. Berry, Meadville 
Vice-Pres., F. B. Bennett, Spring Mills 
Secretary, Fred E. Haegele, Hazleton 
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Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 11 


Business Session 

Address—Vocational Education and Human 
Resources, Doctor C. A. Prosser, Presi- 
dent, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapo.i., 
Minn. 

Address—Federal Aid, Hon. E. T. Franks, 
Member Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Address—Educational Tests in Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Doctor C. E. Myers, Professor 
of Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 

Discussion 


VOCATIONAL SECTION PROGRAMS 
AGRICULTURE SECTION 


President, Charles Reiter, State College 
Vice-Pres., P. O. Van Ness, Towanda 
Secretary, Russell Strang, Trucksville 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 24 


Business Session 

Address—Discovering the Need for Vocational 
Education, Hon. E. T. Franks, Member 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Address—Teaching Farm Mechanics, V. A. 
Martin, State Supervisor of Agricul- 
ture, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Address—The Organization of Short Courses 
in Agriculture, Harold Park, County 
Vocational Supervisor, Cumberland 
County 

Address —Organizing the Subject of Woodland 
Forestry in the Course in Vocational 
Agriculture, Norman Ratchford, County 
Vocational Supervisor, Chester County 

Discussion 

Those desiring a trip through the I. C. S. 
plant Thursday forenoon should report for it 
when they fill out registration cards. 


CONTINUATION SECTION 


President, R. R. Neely, Allentown 
Vice-Pres., James H. Fuller, Scranton 
Secretary, Martha Goulden, Wilkes-Barre 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 19 


Business Session 
Social Science, Lulu Meinhold, St. Clair 
Discussion 
Discussion Synopsis, Caroline Reedy, Prin- 
cipal Continuation School, Reading 
Where Former Continuation School Pupils 
Now Work, Anthony Goldberger, Prin- 


cipal Continuation School, Pittsburgh 
Discussion 
Discussion Synopsis, James H. Fuller, 
Principal Scranton Continuation 
Schools 
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Use of Correspondence Vocational Training 
General Discussion led by I. C. S. of 
Scranton 
Moral Guidance, James Killius, Director of 
Vocational Education, Johnstown 
Discussion 
Small — Problems, Mary E. Boyle, Lans- 
ord 
Synopsis of Valuable Points Disclosed, Paul 
L. Cressman, State Director of Continu- 
ation Schools 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


President, Ethel Giltner, Erie 
Vice-Pres., Helen Marshall, Clairton 
Secretary, Laura DeForest, Warren 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec.°30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 22 


Business Session 

Address—The Nursery School: Its Aims and 
Its Methods, Edith P. Chace, Director 
of Home Economics, Pennsylvania State 
College 

Address—An Experiment in Teaching Family 
Relationships, Josephine Hanson, Di- 
rector of Home Economics, Hazleton 

Address—Present Ideals in High School Home 
Economics Education. Gertrude L. Dus- 
tin, Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Bethlehem 

Address—Selling Vocational Education, Hon. 
E. T. Franks, Member Federal Board 
a aaa Education, Washington, 


Discussion 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Louise G. Turner, State College 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Henriette W. Calvin, Phila- 
delphia 
Secretary, Mrs. Edith D. Davison, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday, December 30, 12:30 o’clock 
ANNUAL HOME ECONOMICS LUNCHEON 
Five minute talks by leaders in Home Eco- 
nomics in Pennsylvania on “Possibilities for 
the Development of the State Association.” 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 22 


Address—Home Economics Extension in Penn- 
sylvania, Madge Bogart, Professor of 
Home Economics Extension, The Penn- 
sylvania State College 

Address—The Home Economics Curriculum in 
the Junior High School, Genevieve Fish- 
er, Professor of Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher Training, Margaret 
Morrison College, Pittsburgh 

Discussion 

Address—The San Francisco Meeting of the 
American Home Economies Association, 
Mrs. Anna G. Green, Assistant Director 
of Vocational Education, Harrisburg 

Round Table—Everyone should come prepared 
to report the most interesting project 
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which she has carried out during the 
year 
Business Session 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
President, L. H. Turner, Rawlston 
Vice-Pres., Raymond Hawke, Braddock 
Secretary, R. J. Greenly, Abington 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 23 


Business Session 
Address—Vocational Education in a Democ- 
racy, Doctor C. A. Prosser, President, 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis 
Address—Apprenticeship Training for the 
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Plumbing and Heating Industries, Hon. 
John J. Casey, Wilkes-Barre 


Address—Training Apprentices and Journey- 
men in the Paper Hanging Industry, C. 
E. Hedden, Supervisor of Industrial 
Education, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Address—Certification Requirements for In- 
dustrial Arts Teachers, Vocational In- 
dustrial Teachers and Directors of Vo- 
cational Education, John J. Matthews, 
Supervisor of Industrial Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

Discussion 





IV. ROUND TABLES 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


President, Howard Omwake, Lancaster 
Secretary, F. Nevin Schaeffer, Lancaster 


Executive Committee 


William O. Allen, Easton 
Mervin G. Filler, Carlisle 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 3 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 
President, Frederick G. Henke, Meadville 
Vice-Pres., Frank G. Davis, Lewisburg 
Secretary, Will Carson Ryan, Jr., Swarthmore 
Executive Committee 
The Officers and William O. Allen, Easton 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 10:00 o’clock 
Centrel High School. Auditorinm 

Joint session with the High School-College 
Conference. 

Report of the Committee of the P. S. E. A. on 
Junior High School and College En- 
trance Requirements 

Discussion 

Report of the Committee on College and High 
School Relations 

Discussion 


Tuesday Evening, Dec. 29, 5:00 o’clock 
Dinner Conference at the Hotel Jermyn. Reservations 
may be secured from Professor William 0. Allen, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., at $2.00 
per plate 

Business Session 

Address—Professor Leonard V. Koos, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

Address—Aspects of Practice Teaching from 
the Point of View of the High School, 
Professor James J. Palmer, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Edinboro, Pa., and Di- 
rector of Teacher Training in the Edin- 
boro State Normal School 


Discussion 


Report on the Present Status of Teacher 
Training in Pennsylvania Colleges, 
Frank G. Davis, Bucknell University 

Discussion 

Discussion of the Relative Teacher Training 
Value of Standard College Courses in 
Education, led by William O. Allen 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
President, G. A. Yoakam, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., John A. H. Keith, Indiana 
Secretary, Josephine F. Grainger, Allentown 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Auditorium, Technical High School 


Business Session : 

Civics—Pupil Participation in 
Training 

Demonstration—Grade 7, Professor Roy W. 
Hatch, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Talk—lIllustrated by lantern slides made from 
actual photographs showing pupil par- 
ticipation in citizenship training 
through the grades, Walter Geesey, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Sunbury; H. 
W. Dodd, Superintendent of. Schools, 
Allentown 

Discussion—Doctor J. Lynn Barnard, Direc- 
tor of Social Studies, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 


Auditorium, Technical High School 


History 

Demonstration lesson—Grade 5, Professor Roy 
Hatch, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Talk—Methods of Teaching History, Doctor 
J. Lynn Barnard, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 

Demonstration—History Plays—Dramatiza- 
tion from Fourth and Sixth Grade His- 
tory 

Discussion 

There will be on hand for observation at these 
meetings: 


Citizenship 
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(a) Books on methods for teachers 

(b) Text and reference books by grades for 
pupils 

(c) Posters, pictures and other reference ma- 
terials 

(d) Standard tests and scales in History and 
in Civics 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 21 


President, Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

Secretary, Lavinia T. Reed, Rochester 

1. The Problem of Guidance in Rural Edu- 
cation, Hannah Kieffer, Director Rural 
Department, Shippensburg State Nor- 
mal School. Discussion led by speaker 

2. Some Problems of the Employment Bureau, 
Ruth Woodruff, Junior Employment 
Service, Philadelphia 

3. Problems of School Adjustment 

a. Adjustment to the Junior High School, 
Clara J. Hook, Camp Curtin Junior 
High School, Harrisburg 

b. Adjustment to the Senior High School, 
Henriette S. Pollock, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia 

c. Adjustment to the Normal School 

4. The Problem Child in School, Jane Culbert, 
Secretary of the National Committee on 
Visiting Teachers, New York City. Dis- 
cussion led by Anna B. Pratt, Director, 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadel- 
phia 

5. Teacher Training for Guidance 

a. Need for Teacher Training, Helen Ev- 
erett, White-Williams Foundation, 
Philadelphia 

b. Guidance Training in the Normal 
Schools, Frank P. McGuire, Dean 
of Men, East Stroudsburg State 
Normal School 

ce. Guidance Training in Colleges, Arthur 
J. Jones, University of Pennsylva- 
nia 

6. The Proposed Seventh and Eighth Grade 
Courses for the Study of School Oppor- 
tunities and Occupations, H. L. Hol- 
brook, State Department of Public In- 
struction 


EXTENSION EDUCATION 


President, Charles B. Cross, Erie 
Vice-Pres., Miss E. B. Rupp, Connellsville 
Secretary, Caroline M. Reedy, Reading 


Executive Committee 


A. W. Castle, Harrisburg 
Vincent Colelli, Philadelphia 
Mary Nolin, Pittsburgh 

J. M. Berkey, Pittsburgh 
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Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Junior High School, Room 115, North Main Avenue 
at Green Ridge Street 
1. What Shall Be the Future Policy of the 
Extension Education Round Table? A. 
W. Castle, Director of Extension Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

2. Naturalization (How can good results in 
preparation best be secured?), John C. 
Gordon, Chief Naturalization Examin- 
er, Philadelphia 

3. Organizing Evening Schools on a Credit 
Course Basis, James Killius, Director of 
Americanization, Johnstown 

4. Discussion of the Relative Value of Cur- 
rent Americanization and Citizenship 
Text, George W. Vary, Bethlehem 

5. Demonstration Lesson—Mary Nolin, Pitts- 
burgh (Under the direction of J. M. 
Berkey, Pittsburgh, pupils from Scran- 
ton Public Night Schools) 

Business Session 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Junior High School, Room 115, North Main Avenue 
at Green Ridge Street 
1. A Few Suggestions As to the Present Needs 
in Extension Education in Pennsylva- 
nia, A. W. Castle, Director of Exten- 
sion Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

2. The Man at the Helm (What Uncle Sam 
Thinks of and Plans for in Regard to 
Work among the Immigrants), Speaker 
to be secured 

3. What Function of a Social and Entertain- 
ment Nature Should be Added to the 
Regular Evening School Work, Mrs. 
Sara R. Christy, Indiana 

4, Maintaining Attendance in Night Schools, 
J. M. Berkey, Director Evening Schools, 
Pittsburgh 

5. The State Program in Home Classes for 
Immigrant Women, Lucy W. Glass, Su- 
pervisor of Extension Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

Note: Everyone present is invited to take 

part in the discussions. Speakers on main 

topics should use about 15 minutes with a max- 

imum of 20 minutes allowed. Discussions lim- 

ited to 5 minutes. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
President, H. H. Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre 
Vice-Pres., E. M. Sanders, Indiana 
Secretary, Anna L. Stanley, Harrisburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 11 


Main Topic: Health Education in the Schools 
The Contribution of the 
1. Parent—Mrs. Edgar A. Weimer, Lebanon, 
Member of Executive Board, State of 
Pennsylvania Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion 
Discussion 
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2. School Board Member—Ralph L. Wood, 
Secretary of School Board, Clark’s Sum- 
mit 


Discussion 

3. Superintendent—Richard O. Stoops, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, York 

Discussion opened by A. D. Thomas, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Hazleton 

4, Teacher—E. H. Nelson, Director, Depart- 
ment of Health Education, State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg 

Discussion opened by A. L. Rummer, Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Wilkes-Barre 

Business Session 


HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE CONFER- 
ENCE 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 10:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Auditorium 


Chairman, John H. Tyson, Principal High 
School, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Report of Committee of P. S. E. A. on College 
Entrance Requirements and the Junior 
High School, Arthur J. Jones, Professor 
of Secondary Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Discussion 
Howard R. Omwake, Dean of Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster 
Report of Committee on College and High 
School Relations, William O. Allen, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Lafayette College, 
Chairman 
Discussion 
B. Frank Rosenberry, Superintendent of 
Schools, Palmerton 
General Discussion 





KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
President, Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Jane E. McKenzie, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Adelaide Illman, Philadelphia 


Executive Committee 
Julia Wade Abbot, Philadelphia 
Mary Adair, Philadelphia 
Elizabeth F. Rice, Scranton 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Administration Building, Graded Room 1 
Business Session 
Topic: 

A. Building a Curriculum, Julia Wade Ab- 
bot, Director of Kindergartens, Phila- 
delphia 

B. Dangers in the Use of a Curriculum, 
Adelaide Illman, Philadelphia 

Address—F. D. Slutz, Moraine Park School, 
Dayton, Ohio 
Discussion 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Administration Building, Graded Room 1 
Topic: Handwork in the Primary Grades 
A. Marian Van Campen, Supervisor Pri- 
mary Grades, Norristown 
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B. Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens and Primary Grades, 
Cheltenham 

Discussion 


Topic: Kindergarten Extension in Pennsylva- 
nia, Mrs. Charles Long, Wilkes-Barre 
A. Legislation 
B. Co-operating Agencies 
C. Publicity 


LIBRARY 


President, Mai A. Clinedinst, York 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Anna Allen, Reading 
Secretary, Mary Anderson, Scranton 


Executive Committee 


Clara E. Howard, Pittsburgh 
Maud Minster, Altoona 

Mary Moorhead, Pittsburgh 
Caroline Wakefield, Pittsburgh 
Edith Brinkmann, Philadelphia 
Adeline B. Zachert, Harrisburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 20 


Business Session 
How We Teach the Use of Books and Libra- 
ries, Maud Minster, Librarian of High 
School, Altoona 
Library Clubs and Reading Circles 
Helen Ruth, High School, Mahanoy Town- 


ship 
Leslie Marsh, Librarian of High School, 
Boyertown 
Visual Instruction Material as a Library Aid 
Esther Helfrecht, Librarian of High School, 
Lewistown 
First Hand News of New Books, Louise H. 
Seaman, Juvenile Department, Mac- 
millan Co., New York 
Methods of Directing Pupils’ Choice of Books 
Myra Main, Librarian Liberty High School, 
Bethlehem 
Elizabeth Hoge, Librarian of High School, 
Johnstown 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 20 


Securing Faculty Co-operation 
Charlotte Ayers, Librarian of High School, 
Abington 
Mary Foster, Librarian of High School, 
Honesdale 
The Library an Integral Part of Junior High 
School Organization 
Adeline B. Zachert, Director of School Li- 
braries, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 
Problems of the Junior High School Library 
Ruth Leach, Librarian Wm. Cochran Junior 
High School, Johnstown 
Problems of the Small High School Library 
Blanche Collins, Librarian of High School, 
Dunmore 
Katherine Hess, Librarian of High School, 
Nanticoke 
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MODERN LANGUAGE 
President, W. D. Meikle, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Philip M. Palmer, Bethlehem 
Secretary, Pearl Badger, Erie 


Council 
Leo Rockwell, Lewisburg 
Emily Redmond, Pittsburgh 
Jennie Buelens, Erie 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 8 


Singing 

1. Tests—prognosis and | — = high 
school, Grace Cochran, West Chester 
High School, West Chester 

2. Standards of Success in Teaching Modern 
Languages, Representative of Philadel- 
phia Modern Language Branch 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 8 


Greetings by Scranton pupils 

1. Tests—prognosis and completion—in col- 
lege, Doctor I. L. Foster, Professor of 
Romance Languages, Pennsylvania 
State College 

2. Will German Come Back? Frederick Loh- 
stoeter, Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Business Session 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF GEOG- 
RAPHY TEACHERS 

President, Nelle G. Hudson, Edinboro 

Vice-Pres., Frank E. Williams, Swarthmore 

Secretary, Thomas M. Gilland, Donora 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Lecture Room 


Chairman—Thomas M. Gilland, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Donora 

9:00- 9:45 The use of the environment in 
teaching Geography (with il- 
lustrations), Josephine F. 
Grainger, Director, Elementary 
Education, Allentown 

9:45-10:45 Russia Today (Illustrated with 
lantern slides), Doctor Lucy L. 
W. Wilson, Principal South 
Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia 

10:45-11:30 The Place of Pennsylvania in Ag- 
riculture, Paul L. Koenig, State 
Department of Agriculture, 
Harrisburg 

Business Session 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Auditorium 


Chairman—Joseph F. Noonan, Superintendent 
of Schools, Mahanoy Township 
9:15-10:15 Demonstration Lesson with Chil- 
dren — “Italy,” Margaret 
Smythe, Geography Instructor 
of Extension Division, State 
College 
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10:15-11:00 World Problems in the Pacific, 
Zoe Thralls, Geography In- 
structor, State Normal School, 
Indiana 
11:00-11-45 The Moon as a Ball in Space, 
Doctor Samuel Schmucker, 
West Chester 
There will be available for study at these 
meetings the following materials :— 
(a) Books on geographical content for 
teachers 
(b) Books on methods for teachers 
(c) Books for children by grade 
(d) Pictures, posters and other similar ma- 
terial 
Plans for an excursion to an anthracite coal 
mine are being considered. 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 

President, R. Stewart McDougall, Lock Haven 

Vice-Pres., William P. Harley, Shippensburg 

Secretary, Jennie M. Ackerman, Indiana 


Executive Committee 
W. P. Harley, Chairman, Shippensburg 
C. A. Middleswarth, Clarion 
Hannah A. Kieffer, Shippensburg 
Vera A. Simpson, Indiana 
Jane Roberts, Bloomsburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 37 


Business Session 
1. Address—Shall we Give Students Simple 
Definite Criteria to Guide Them in Ob- 
serving Lessons Taught, Amy Roegge, 
Lock Haven 
Discussion, William D. Landis, Kutztown 
2. Address—New Problems in Training Teach- 


ers, Doctor Ezra Lehman, Principal 
State Normal School, Shippensburg 
3. Address—The Nature Teacher’s Spirit, 


Doctor S. C. Schmucker, State Normal 
School, West Chester 
4. General Discussion 


PENNSYLVANIA BOOKMEN’S LEAGUE 
President, John F. L. Morris, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., R. F. Knowlton, Ardmore 
Secretary, G. A. Sigman, Philadelphia 
Treasurer, H. A. Clingen, Reading 


Executive Committee 


_R. F. Knowlton, Ardmore 

G. A. Sigman, Philadelphia 

H. C. Clingen, Reading 

T. W. Bevan, Merchantville, N. J. 
John F. L. Morris, Philadelphia 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 30, 4:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 10 


Business Session 

Reminiscences: 
William Albright, Harrisburg 
Thomas W. Bevan, Merchantville, N. J. 
John A. Donovan, Philadelphia 
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What Textbooks Have Done for Education: 
C. C. Renick, Yonkers, N. Y. 
R. F. Knowlton, Ardmore 
A. M. Schneider, Philadelphia 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


President, Pauline McQuillen, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Margaret Meagher, Philadelphia 


Executive Committee 


M. Estelle Funk, Philadelphia 
Lucretia Gibbs, York 

Lena Mann, Donora 

Martha MacDonald, Pittsburgh 
Selinda MacCauley, Philadelphia 
May Bruce, Polk 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 4:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 21 


Business Session 

1. Opening address—Recent Legislation Atf- 
fecting the Education of Handicapped 
Children and Its Relation to Special 
Class Teachers, Doctor F. H. Reiter, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 


burg 

2. Address—What Health Education Can Do 
for the Handicapped Child, W. A. 
Moorehead, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

8. Demonstration lesson in writing, Miss 
Young, Philadelphia 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 21 


i _ Testing, Miss Lightfoot, Philadel- 
phia 
Time 1 hour 
2. Demonstration lesson in phonics, Mrs. Ross 
Hood, Upper Darby Twp., Drexel Hill 
Time % hour 
3. Demonstration lesson—Pittsburgh teachers 
—Subject to be chosen 
Time % hour 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Gy jum 


Program prepared by Charles F. Hoban, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Main Topic—The Value of Visual Aids; Their 
Place in the Teaching Process 

Business Session 

1. Address—The Still Picture in Elementary 
Instruction, C. H. Garwood, Superinten- 
dent Harrisburg Schools 

2. Demonstration in Primary Visual Materials, 
Marie O’Dea, Scranton 

3. Address—Teaching Products and Industries 
by Means of Specimens, Models and 
Demonstrations, C. R. Toothaker, Cur- 

' ator, Philadelphia Commercial Museum 

4. Address—The Possibilities of the Post-Card, 

Poster and Pictorial Sections of Maga- 

zines and Newspapers as Visual Aids, 

Helen Ganser, Librarian, Millersville 

Normal School 
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5. Address—The School Journey, C. F. Hoban, 
Director of Visual Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Gymnasium 


1. Address—The Organization and Distribu- 
tion of Visual Materials, John A. Hol- 
linger, Director of Visual Education, 
Pittsburgh Schools 

2. Address—Pictorial Material in Geography 
Teaching, Margaret McCoy, Philadel- 


phia 

3. Address—The Commercial Museum’s Ser- 
vice to the Schools, C. R. Toothaker 

4. Address—Housing Visual Aids, Helen Gan- 
ser, Librarian, Millersville Normal 
School 

5. Address—The Contribution of the Slide and 
the Film to Science Teaching, Paul G. 
Miller, Scranton 





THE CULBERTSON CLAN 


On seeing the names of fifty-four Culbert- 
sons who fought in conflicts with the Indians 
and in the Revolutionary War engraved on the 
monument erected to their honor in the Rocky 
Spring Graveyard, Franklin County, Pa. 


I’ve — on the stone where the Culbertson 
an 
Have their names engraved for the memory 


of man. 
And well do they deserve it! 
For, ere the Stars and Stripes were unfurled, 
Their strength at enemies bold they hurled. 
Oh, well may man preserve it, 
The memory of their fighting grim 
In the Blue Ridge wilderness dense and dim! 


I’ve counted their names to fifty-four 

Who valiantly fought in war upon war. 
Oh, strong their hearts and daring! 

Brave were the fathers, brave were the sons 

Who fought against tomahawks, fires and guns. 
Well may we be declaring 

Over and over their bold careers 

That carry their memory down the years. 


In seventeen hundred and forty-eight 

The first of them died for home and State. 
We bare our heads respecting! 

On the parts they played in the bitter fray 

That set our Nation free for aye, 
We never cease reflecting. 

We reverence all of the fifty-four 

Who dared their best in war upon war! 


We bow our heads where the Culbertson Clan 
Have their names engraved for the memory of 
man. 
And well do they deserve it! 
To them and all like them, we owe 
The land we love, the best we know. 
Oh, evermore preserve it, 
The memory of their fighting grim 
In the Blue Ridge wilderness dense and dim! 
Norman C. Schlichter, Annville, Pa. 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


This section will contain each month current communications and educational 
material issued by the Department. 














DEPARTMENT SERVICE—THE TEACHER BUREAU 


The Teacher Bureau is charged with those functions that have to do with teacher 
preparation, teacher certification and teacher placement. 

Teacher Preparation. Colleges and universities of the State are encouraged to 
carry on the teacher preparation program. Nearly 84% of Pennsylvania’s teachers 
now have a normal school education or its equivalent. 

The law, as it now stands, provides that no teacher may enter the service of the 
public school system subsequent to 1927 who does not have at least two years of pro- 
fessional training, following a four-year high school education. 

Teacher Certification. A teacher’s certificate is a basis of authorization to the 
State Treasurer to pay a specific amount of appropriation to the school district in 
which the teacher is employed. 

The renewal of partial certificates and the issue of standard and college certifi- 
cates are phases of the work that must be carried out with promptness and with 
exacting detail. 

Teacher Placement. This phase of the work of the Teacher Bureau provides 
accurate information relative to the supply and demand for teachers. 

A system of co-ordination has been worked out by the Appointment Bureaus in 
the various teacher training institutions and the Placement Service which permits 
the widest interchange of candidates available for vacancies listed. 

Placement Service brings to the attention of school officials properly certified 
teachers, and at the same time brings to the attention of teachers vacancies in the 


schools of the Commonwealth. 
Z , C 2 3 
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Official Communications 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES FOR 
SCHOOL NURSES 


To School Superintendents: 

The Department of Public Instruction is 
planning to hold, under the general super- 
vision of W. G. Moorhead, Acting Director of 
Health Education, and under the immediate 
direction of Anna L. Stanley, Supervisor of 
School Nursing, a series of two-day regional 
conferences for school nurses throughout the 
State. 

The school nursing service in its broadest 
concept is an integral part of the State pro- 
gram of education, and is a proper function 
of boards of education. The purpose of these 
conferences is to give to nurses special in- 
formation in relation to their work in the 
school, in the home and in the community. 
The conferences will be held at the places in- 
dicated on the — dates: 

z 


January 14-15—Reading 
January 21-22—Lewistown 
January 28-29—Wilkes-Barre 
February 11-12—Monongahela 
February 15-16—Punxsutawney 
February 18-19—Meadville 


At each center the local superintendent of 
schools will open the conference with a short 
talk on what his community is doing for the 
health of school children. This will be fol- 
lowed by addresses on the following topics: 
health education in the school program; the 
relation of physical condition to mental ef- 
ficiency; certification of school nurses. 

The second day of the conference will be 
devoted to round table discussions of special 
problems arising in the field of school nursing. 
These topics have been selected from sugges- 
tions made by school nurses, and are included 
under the following general headings: tech- 
nique of nurse’s visit to the school; value of 
methods now used to secure correction of 
physical handicaps; an analysis of the home 
visit; more effective use of the yearly report. 

In order to insure a full attendance of school 
nurses, it is urged that boards of education 
grant to nurses leave of absence, with pay and 
expenses, so that each district mav partici- 
pate in one of these conferences. The meet- 
ings are designed, too, for the information and 
advantage of school superintendents, members 
of boards of education. school physicians, rep- 
resentatives of parent-teacher organizations 
and others interested in child welfare. All 
these persons are invited to attend. It would 
he best that all nurses plan to be present 
throughout the conference. 

Francis B. Haas 





Flash powder makes a more brilliant light 
than the arc lamp but you can’t use it to light 
your street corner because it doesn’t last long 
enough. Stability is more essential to success 
than brilliancy.—Richard Lloyd Jones. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


The Special Education Round Table of the 
P. S. E. A. will hold its annual meeting at 
Scranton on December 29 and 30. There will 
be two sessions, one beginning at 4:00 P. M. 
Tuesday afternoon, and the other at 9:00 A. 
M. Wednesday morning. The meetings will 
be held in Room 21, Central High School. 

Arrangements have been made for demon- 
stration lessons of modern methods of instruc- 
tion and for discussions of problems relating 
directly to the field of special education. One 
hour of the Wednesday morning session will 
be devoted to clinical testing. 

A Special Education Dinner will be held 
Tuesday, Dec. 29 at 6:00 P. M. A program 
with interesting speakers and attractive fea- 
tures is being planned. 





VISUAL EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


Arrangements have been made to conduct 
a Visual Education Round Table in connection 
with the annual meeting of the P. S. E. A. at 
Seranton. 

Two sessions will be held during which all 
types of visual aids will be discussed and il- 
lustrated and the Department’s program for 
visual education explained. The meetings will 
be held on December 29 and 30 in the gym- 
nasium of the Central High School and will 
begin promptly at 9:00 o’clock. 





NORMAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


An analysis of normal school enrollments as 
reported in the November JOURNAL shows a 
gain of more than 1,000 students registered in 
teacher training courses over the attendance 
of any former year. This gain which reflects 
a constancy during recent years points to the 
fact that a student enrollment of 15,000 will 
be possible by 1932 if proper facilities are 
provided. All schools showed a healthy gain 
with the exception of one whose enrollment in- 
dicated a slight falling off. 

Registrants in the Rural Group fell from 
145 in 1924 to 116 in 1925. 

The greatest gains in the special subjects 
are shown in the fields of music and health. 

The Junior High School Group, third year, 
showed a gain of 33 1/8 per cent. 

Training school pupils increased a few over 
3,000, which is the most marked gain thus 
far reported. 

Pupils enrolled in secondary courses con- 
tinued to decrease, dropping from 1,282 in 
1921 to 168 in 1925. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSES 


A new edition of the Courses of Study in 
Foreign Languages—Latin, French, German, 
Spanish—has recently come from press. Cop- 
ies will be mailed to those interested upon ap- 
plication to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 
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Important Developments in Apprenticeship 
Education* 


(Continued from the November JOURNAL) 


PRINCIPLES 
Recommendations As Adopted 


1. The plumbing and heating industries need 
more technical education. 

2. Apprentices should be provided as needed, 
but an over-supply shall not be permit- 
ted. 

3. The number of apprentices in a local dis- 
trict shall be regulated by a committee 
of journeymen and masters. 

4, Apprentice education shall be conducted 
under the advice of a commission of 
school people, journeymen and masters. 

5. The local need for apprentice education 
shall be determined by a survey to be 
made by the commission indicated in 
Section 4, or by its representatives. 

6. A plumber’s apprentice is defined as one 
employed by a person or firm legitimate- 
ly engaged in the plumbing business as 
recognized by the provisions of the State 
Plumbing Code. It is understood that 
the work of this Conference and voca- 
tional training as mentioned, are en- 
tirely for the apprentice working at 
the plumbing trade, subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1) He is hired as a learner 
(2) He works a’ a learner 
(3) He is trained as a learner 
(4) He is paid as a learner 

7. A steamfitter’s apprentice is defined as one 
employed by a person or firm legiti- 
mately engaged in the steam, hot wa- 
ter and mechanical pipefitting business. 
It is understood that the work of this 
Conference and vocational training as 
mentioned, are entirely for the appren- 
tice working at the heating trade, sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

(1) He is hired as a learner 
£2) He works as a learner 


3) He is trained as a learner 
(4) He is paid as a learner 


8. Employers, apprentices, journeymen and 
school people need education in regard 
to need for apprentice training. This 
may be done as follows: 


(1) Local conferences should be held with presenta- 
tion of problems by masters, journeymen, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and school people. 

(2) Literature should be disseminated and there should 
be publicity on the need for apprentice education 
and means of obtaining it. 

(3) Mass meetings should be held for interested per- 
sons to be addressed by experts on apprentice 
education in the plumbing and heating industries. 

(4) The results of surveys, indicated in Section 5 
should be published. 


9. That a State Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee be appointed for the Plumbing 


*An account of the meeting at which these principles were 
drawn up appeared on page 200 of the November “‘Journal.’’ 
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and Heating Industries of the State by 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. This committee to be ap- 
pointed with the advice and approval of 
the various groups concerned, and te 
be made up of one representative of 
each of the following groups: 


(1) Master Plumber (3) Journeymen Plum- 
(2) Heating Contractor er a 
(4) Journeymen Steam- 
tter 
(5) Public School Sys- 
tem 


10. The objectives of the State Joint Appren- 
ticeship Committee shall be as follows: 


(1) Champion the cause of apprenticeship training in 
the State 

(2) Acquaint the people in the State with the State 
plan for Vocational Education 

(3) Advise schools how they can co-operate with the 
trade in training apprentices 

(4) Suggest ways and means of getting adequate train- 

i ing for apprentices 

(5) — minimum qualifications for entrance to the 
rade 

(6) Suggest curriculum requirements 

(7) Recommend qualifications for instructors 

(8) Suggest ways and means of training teachers 

(9) Recommend forms for keeping proper records 

(10) Suggest a plan of certification for apprentices 

(11) Issue bulletins or statements on approved stand- 
ards and suggestions on apprenticeship training; 
these to be based on studies of the situation in 
the State 

(12) Co-operate with Local Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
missions in working out their problems 

(13) The Siate Joint Apprenticeship Commission shall 
act in an advisory capacity only. 


11. As mentioned in Section 4, there shall be 
a local Joint Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion in each community where a plan 
for the education of apprentices is pro- 
posed or in operation. 

It is deemed advisable that all local com- 
missions be small but representative. 
They must be working bodies. 


12. Powers and responsibilities of Local Joint 
Apprenticeship Commissions: 


(1) Make a survey of conditions 
(2) Recommend apprenticeship rules for adoption by 
_ the constituent bodies of the trade 
(3) Find the instructor and recommend him to the 
school board 
(4) Locate school facilities (room and equipment) 
(5) Test and register applicants for apprenticeship 
(6) Disseminate information among local organiza- 
tions in regard to rules on apprenticeship edu- 
cation 
(7) Examine and provide certification of apprentices 
(8) Outline courses of study for the school, sub- 
ject to approval of the State Department of 
Public Instruction 
(9) Plan and recommend financing when necessary 
(10) Co-operate with school board fn establishing the 
school 
(11) Visit the school or see that it is visited regu- 
larly by men from the industry 
(12) Co-operate with school people in requiring regu- 
lar attendance at school 
(13) Safeguard the training of apprentices on the job 
(14) Hear and decide complaints 
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13. Relations between the local schools and 
the Local Joint Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion: 

(1) Local Joint Apprenticeship Commission shall act 
in an advisory capacity in its relations with 
the school board. 

(2) The School Board shall seek advice and counsel 
from the Local Joint Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion when establishing and operating training 
classes for apprentices 


14, How to select apprentice candidates: 


(1) Young men apply to Local Joint Apprenticeship 
Commission for positions as apprentices either 
directly or through individual masters or jour- 
neymen 

(2) Joint Apprenticeship Commission shall accept or 
reject applicants 

(3) Whenever feasible, apprentices should be selected 
in co-operation with the employment or guid- 
ance department of the schools 


15. Apprentices while at work shall be given 
an opportunity to obtain a well rounded 
experience in the operations of the 
trade. 

16. Schools shall conduct courses in accord- 
ance with the Smith-Hughes Law and 
the State Plan for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

17. Part-time or evening classes supplemen- 
tary to the plumbing or steamfitting 
trades are preferable for the education 
of apprentices. 

18. Suggestive qualifications 
instructors: 


for apprentice 


(1) For instructors of shop work done in school shops 
(a) A minimum of ten (10) years’ experience 
in the trade, five (5) of which shall be as 
an apprentice and five (5) as a journeyman, 
is recommended for the plumbing and steam 
fitting instructor 
(b) The instructor must have a State certificate 
to teach his subject in the public schools 
(2) For instructors of related subjects done in class- 
rooms, drawing rooms or laboratories 
(a) The related subject instructor should have 
the same trade qualifications as a shop in- 
structor and must have a knowledge of the 
related subjects that he will teach 
(b) The instructor must have a State certificate 
to teach his related subjects in the public 
schools ; 7 . 
19. Instructors of apprentices will need train- 
ing as follows in addition to their prac- 


tical experience: 


(1) Subject matter such as related drawing, related 
mathematics, related science, citizenship, 
trade history, code and aceident prevention 

(2) Methods of teaching apprentice or journeymen 
plumbers and steam fitters 


20. Preparation for teaching may be obtained 
at approved teacher training institu- 
tions such as The University of Penn- 
sylvania, The University of Pittsburgh, 
The Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and The Pennsylvania State College. 

21. The instructional facilities of apprentice 
schools and classes for plumbers and 
steamfitters shall be available to both 
Journeymen and Masters who wish to 
avail themselves of these facilities. 





In the health of the people lies the strength 
of the nation.—Gladstone. 
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December, 1925 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations will be conducted by the pro- 
fessional examining boards on the following 
dates: 

December 9-12—Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
—State Dental Council and Examining 
Board. 

December 25-29—Philadelphia—State Board 
of Medical Education and Licensure 
December 28-31—Harrisburg—written exam- 
ination of the State Board of Architects 
January 14-16, 1926—Philadelphia and Pitts- 

burgh—State Board of Pharmacy 

January 18-20, 1926—Harrisburg — State 
Board of Optometrical Examiners 

January 29, 30, 1926—Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, 
Scranton and Philadelphia—Bureau of 
Professional Education 





AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


Additional Pennsylvania References 

Maps: Departments at Harrisburg issue the 
following maps free to teachers: 

Department of Forests and Waters—Penn- 
sylvania State Forests Game Preserves and 
Refuges*; Individual maps of the following 
State Forests*: Delaware, Karoondinha, Lo- 
gan, Michaux, Tuscarora, Sproul, Tioga, Sus- 
quehannock, Sinnemahoning, Tiadaghton 
(eastern section), Tiadaghton (western sec- 
tion). Department of Highways—State High- 
ways*. Public Service Commission—Steam 
Railroads*; Electric Railroads*. 


Other sources for maps are: U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C.  In- 
dex map of Pennsylvania issued free. 


On this map are indicated all places for 
which topographic survey maps in Pennsyl- 
vania have been made. These topographic 
maps* which are particularly useful in seventh 
grade are not free but may be purchased at 
cost, ten cents. U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Soils, Washington, D. C.— 
Soil Survey Maps* which are available for 
every section of Pennsylvania, although some 
are in preliminary form. Other maps on Coal*, 
Electric Power Lines and Transmission Cen- 
tres*, Oil and Gas Fields and Oil Pipe Lines* 
may be purchased at a relatively low price 
from the U. S. Geological Survey. 

County Maps, in colors, price fifty cents each 
to cover cost of publication, can be obtained 
from the Pennsylvania Department of High- 
ways, Harrisburg for all counties except Al- 
legheny, Armstrong, Bedford, Berks, Brad- 
ford, Butler, Centre, Clearfield, Fayette, 
Greene, Jefferson, Lawrence, Luzerne, Mercer, 
Washington, Westmoreland, York. A blue print 
for every county in Pennsylvania can be ob- 
tained, price thirty-five cents each, from U. S. 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. C. 


References for Individual Grades 
Fourth Grade. Pamphlet—“The Making of 


a Stetson” issued free by John B. Stetson Com- 


References marked (*) show information on basis of counties 
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pany, Philadelphia, useful also in Seventh and 
Eighth Grades. 


Fifth Grade. “Natural Resources of Po- 
land,” Stanislaus Novakovsky Journal of Ge- 
ography, March, 1924. 


Sixth Grade. Pamphlets published at cost 
by Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 
prices five and twenty-five cents. List of pub- 
lications mailed free, on request; topics deal 
with countries, municipalities, products, ports 
and harbors of South America, Seeing South 
America. (These studies deal with life in 
Mexico, Central America and South America 
and contains numerous pictures as well as 
verbal matter). 


Seventh Grade. References on Pennsylva- 
nia given above and those appearing in PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, October, 1925 ap- 
ply particularly to this Grade. 


Eighth Grade. “Notes on Tropical Cy- 
clones,” S. S. Visher, Journal of Geography, 
April, 1925. “The Japanese Empire,” Mar- 
garet M. Whalen, Journal of Geography, 
March, 1924. 

Senior High Economic Geography. “The 
Trade of the World,” A. K. Lobeck, chart and 
interpretative verbal matter published by Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 





BOOKS TO BE ADDED TO LIBRARY ON 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Many high school libraries have bought all 
the books on the basic reference list for high 
schools. The following list of books on the 
Social Sciences are suggested as additions to 
the school library: 


Problems of Democracy 





Burch & 

Patterson.....Problems of American democracy. Sch.ed Macmillan 
Fairchild. ......Elements of social science. Sch. ed...... Macmillan 
Hughes......... Problems of American democracy .Sch. ed. Allyn 
Morehouse & 

Graham...... American problems.................... Gin 
Munro......... Current problems in citizenship. Sch. ed. ‘ieee 
Williamson...... Problems in American democracy Rieedeos eat! 
Williamson...... Readings in American democracy........ Heath 

Sociology 
Blackmar....... Elements of sociology. Sch. ed......... Macmillan 
Burch & 

Patterson... . ./ American social problems. Sch. ed...... Macmillan 
Carver & Hall... Human relations..................-.46- eath 
2 ae Society and its problems. Special net... .Crowell 
Ellwood........ Sociology and modern social problems. .. . Amer. Bk. 
Fairbanks....... Introduction to sociology. .ed.......Seribner 
i Elementary sociology. Sch. ae Sanborn 
Giddings. . Elements of sociology. Sch. ed.......... Macmillan 

Government 
Bean i cceccs American citizenship. Sch. ed.......... Macmillan 
J es American commonwealth. Sch. ed.....Macmillan 
Munro & 

Ozanne....... Social civies. Sch. ed................-- Macmillan 

eee State government in Pennsylvania....... Harper Press 
Economics 

Fradenburg..... Elements of economics. Sch. ed......... Scribner 

LeRossignod. ... Economics for every man. Sch. *. Re waes Holt 

Lutz & Stanton. Introduction to economics. Sch. e .Row 

Me cis coats x: Economies for secondary schools si ‘ed. Houchton 

Williamson......Readings in economics................. Heath 
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American History 

|, Se American history. Sch. ed............. Macmillan 
Babcock........ Rise of American nationality............ Harper 
Beard & Beard. . History of the United States. Sch. ed... . Macmillan 
Eggleston....... Beginners of a nation. ................. — 
Wiles: oon. ceoxerns History of the United States. Sch. ed... .Hol 
Forman........Advanced American history. Sch.ed.... ‘tas 
i Century of American diplomacy......... Houghton 
Garrison........ Westward expansion................06- arper 
| aa New American history................. Amer. Bk. 
Hulbert........ United States History. Sch.ed.......... Doubleday 
egg parnascas History of the United States............ Allyn 

* ear American patriotic prose................Heath 


Lon, 
MacDonald aaa Select documents. Sch. ed. 
(Illustrative of the history of the 
United States, 1776-1861)........... Macmillan 


etoiie... .. History of the American nation. Sch. ed.. Appleton 
ie we Our foreign affairs.....................Dutton 
Maun ‘%< Shenk. Pennsylvania = told by anne 
raries. Sch. ed.. .-Maemillan 











Muzzey......../ American a 
| ae SE ose iicknndnccncenaaend 
Ws casecans — i of the United States. Sch. 
Thompson...... History of the United States............. Sanborn 
NE@Mievcccccas History of the American people.......... Allyn 
European History 
MOOD. 50560 Civilization during the middle ages. Sch. 
Ong niavncceacduasnngecndedesses Scribner 
Early European civilization. Sch. ed....Macmillan 
--ModernEuropean civilization. Sch. ed. . Macmillan 
. Readings in ancient history. 2 Vols.....Allyn 
Roots of the war.............-. entury 
Modern times and the living past. Amer. Bk 
New map of Europe................... Century 
NGG ieicosess Political and social history of modern 
Europe. 2 Vols. (” Macmillan 
FRO 5 coca Brief history of the great war. Sch. ed...Macmillan 
Hayes & Moon. .Modern history. Sch. ed.............. Macmillan 
po ee Fifty years of Europe. Sch. ed......... Holt 
Henderson...... Historical documents of the middle ages. . . Bell 
Vo ee Essentials in early European history. 
BIOs cduscucscdusatecdscceadeens Longmans 
Johnson........ The Normans in Europe................ Scribner 
Marshall........ Story of human progress. Sch. ed....... Maemillan 
CNRS. vacicnexac Source book of medieval history. ........ Amer. Bk. 
Ce iiansxscvas Social progress in contemporary Europe. 
WO OE a ncsacaceeecacescscdsnceeess Macmillan 
Plum & Ben- 
TE oo sciisis Modern and contemporary European 
history. Osan ddexevccccenses Lippincott 
Robinson & 
Breasted...... General history of Europe.............. Ginn 
Schapiro........ Modern and contemporaryEuropean 
REY. | Oi Olives cecacccsecceseuss Houghton 
Seebohm........ Era of the Protestant revolution......... Scribner 
Symunds....... Short history of the Renaissance in Italy. .Holt 
Webster........ Readings in medieval and modern history Heath 
Webster........ a as cavenandedakewes Heath 
WOM iecaccucus Story of world progress...............+- Allyn 





TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICAN 
POETRY 


A Suggestive Reading List 
General: 
New Voices—Wilkinson 
Poetry Since 1900—Untermeyer 
Anthology of Magazine Verse—Braith- 
waite (1924) 
Poetry: a Magazine of Verse—Edited by 
Harriet Monroe 


Poets: 

Robert Frost—Selected Poems 

Vachel Lindsay—Collected Poems 

Edward Arlington Robinson—Collected 
Poems 

Carl Sandberg—Cornhuskers 

Edgar Lee Masters—Spoon River An- 
thology 

Amy Lowell—What’s O’Clock 

_ : crt Blades and Poppy 
eeds 
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Edna St. Vincent Millay—Ballad of the 
Harp Weaver; Second of April 

Sara Teasdale—Love Songs 

Anna Hempstead Branch—The Shoes that 
Danced 

Elinor Wylie—Nets to Catch the Wind 

Hilda Doolittle (H. D.)—Sea Garden 

Margaret Widdemer—Old Roads to Para- 


dise 
John Hall Wheelock—The Black Panther 
Cenrad Aiken—Punch, the Immortal Liar 
George Sterling—Selected Poems 
Lew Sarett—Slow Smoke 
Witter Bynner—A Canticle of Pan 
William Rose Benet—The Falconer of God 
John V. A. Weaver—Finders 
John A. Lomax, Editor—Cowboy Songs 
Joseph Johnson, Editor—Book of Ameri- 
can Negro Spirituals 





EXTENSION EDUCATION NOTES 


The Directorship of Extension Education has 
been in existence about eighteen months. Dur- 
ing that time, thanks to the co-operation of 
the schoolmen of the State, certain significant 
steps have been taken. Special certification of 
teachers of English and citizenship classes, re- 
quiring special training, has been established. 
A rather comprehensive legislative program 
was passed by the last Assembly and approved 
by the Governor of the Commonwealth. A 
rapid growth in number of cities and boroughs 
doing extension work, as well as a marked 
increase in enrollment and attendance in ex- 
tension schools, characterized the extension 
work during the school year 1924-1925. 

The Census Report of 1920 shows that af- 
ter the age of thirteen, mortality in public 
schools increases rapidly. Witness the follow- 
ing table: 


Age Number No.in School No. in Percent not 


school in school 
13 162,702 155,381 7,321 4.5 
14 159,349 139,431 19,918 12.5 
15 145,122 102,892 42,230 29.1 
16 161,582 64,210 97,372 60.2 
17 147,669 37,065 110,604 74.9 
18 146,621 22,873 123,748 84.4 
19 142,089 14,351 127,738 89.9 


From this table it is evident that in the age- 
groups 13 years to 19 years, inclusive, there 
are 528,931 children who are not in school. 
This is only one of the groups within the Com- 
monwealth that Extension Education aims to 
reach. 


It is generally known that the Census of 
1920 reports 312,699 residents of Pennsylvania 
who are wholly illiterate, that is, who are 
wholly unable to read or write in any language. 
It is not generally known that there are over 
1,250,000 residents of Pennsylvania who have 
less than a fourth-grade schooling, and are, 
therefore, unable to read and write simple 
English understandingly. A functioning lit- 
eracy for this group is one of the major ob- 
jectives of the extension education program. 

From the same source, one may learn that 
we have 708,743 foreign-born residents, twenty- 
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one years of age and over, who have not been 
naturalized. Of this total, 424,753 are males, 
and 283,990 are females. That Pennsylvania 
must make a greater effort to assimilate its 
alien population seems obvious. 

The above figures are briefly indicative of 
some of the problems confronting extension 
education. The solution of these problems de- 
pends upon the organization and maintenance 
of extension schools throughout the Common- 
wealth. The school districts are responding 
to the growing demand for instruction for il- 
literates, for working girls and boys, and for 
adults who desire a belated opportunity to 
secure the rudiments of an education. 

The demand for extension education among 
legally employed minors and among adults 
whose earlier educational opportunities were 
restricted, is evident from the rapidly growing 
enrollment in English and citizenship classes, 
in night elementary schools and in night high 
schools. Witness the following report of Ex- 
tension Schools for 1924-1925: 


Enrollment in English and Citizenship Schools 








Male Female Total 

DINOER: os hws wee 2,141 1,583 3,724 
PUBS § 90: eocave inet 11,090 3,748 14,838 
OND a ai6ceiccavieredos 13,231 5,331 18,562 

Enrollment in Night Elementary Schools 

Male Female Total 

IMIBOIG 56 b ka dstbin 1,907 1,835 3,742 
PAGE Seer cr 2,336 2,022 4,358 
Nn 4,243 3,857 8,100 
Enrollment in Night Secondary Schools 
Male Female Total 

DAINONS 6515550 Rives 9,224 9,925 19,149 
a ere 7,639 8,512 16,151 
MOURN cess vekeces 16,863 18,437 35,300 


One of the phases of immigrant education 
that has been rather neglected is that of 
classes for immigrant women. A definite pro- 
gram of home classes for immigrant women 
has been assigned to Lucy W. Glass, Super- 
visor of Extension Education, and is now go- 
ing into effect. While home classes for immi- 
grant women have been conducted previously 
by several school districts, the movement in 
this field has been greatly stimulated. At 
present, sixty-four cities and boroughs of the 
State have arranged to establish home classes 
for immigrant women this year or to include 
funds in the budget for such classes next year. 
Pittsburgh, with one home-class teacher, leads 
the field by adding six additional home-class 
teachers to its staff. Requests have come to 
the Department from county and district su- 
perintendents to have the home-classes-for-im- 
migrant-women plan presented before boards 
and associations of school directors. 

In keeping with the Department’s efforts to 
co-ordinate existing educational agencies in 
the interest of Adult Education, a General Ex- 
tension Education Conference will be convened 
soon after the holidays by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. At this conference, 


plans will be formulated which will help to 
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make it possible to take education of every 
grade to the people of Pennsylvania by exten- 
sion schools and classes and by correspond- 
ence. 

Abundant evidence of a wide-spread demand 
for education among the earners of the State 
is found in the report of Extension Schools 
for 1924-1925: 


Total Enrollment in Pennsylvania Extension 


Schools 
Male Female Total 
WAIMONR oo sixes oe ks 13,272 13,343 26,615 
MAR aie ok carecwes 21,065 14,282 35,347 
OER sa cose ocevns 34,337 27,625 61,962 





ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
SEPTEMBER, 1925 
The teachers in the following counties and 
districts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all September attendance re- 
ports in time to reach the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction on or before October 15: 





Counties 

Bedford Lebanon 

lair Mercer 
Cameron Montour 
Clinton Northumberland 
Crawford Perry 
Elk Pike 
Forest Potter 
Fulton Union | 
Jefferson Wyoming 
Lancaster York 
Lawrence 

Districts 

Abington Haverford 
Allentown Hazel Township 
Altoona Hazleton City 
Ambridge Homestead 
Archbald Huntingdon 
Ashland Indiana 
Ashley Jeannette Borough 
Bangor Johnsonburg Borough 
Beaver Falls Juniata Borough 
Berwick Kane Borough 
Bethlehem Kingston 
Blakely Kittanning Borough 
Bloomsburg Lansford Borough 
Braddock Latrobe Borough 
Bradford Lebanon City 
Bristol Lewistown 
Canonsburg Lock Haven 
Carbondale Logan Township 
Carlisle Lower Merion 
Carnegie Mahanoy City Borough 
Cecil Township Mahanoy Township 
Chambersburg McKeesport 
Charleroi McKees Rocks 
Cheltenham Meadville 
Chester Middletown 
Clearfield Milton _ 
Coal Township Minersville 
Coatesville Monessen 
Columbia Monongahela 
Connellsville Mount Carmel ' 
Conshohocken Mt. Pleasant Township 
Corry Munhall 
Darby Nanticoke 
Dickson City New Brighton 
Dormont New Castle 
Dunbar Township New Kensington 
East Conemaugh Norristown 
Ellwood City Northampton 
Erie Old Forge 
Farrell Palmerton 
Fell Township Phoenixville 
Ford City Pittston 
Franklin Pottstown 
German Punxsutawney — 
Greensburg Radnor Township 
Greenville Rankin 


Hanover 


Reading 
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Ridgway Borough Uniontown City 


Rostraver Vandergrift 
Sandy Warren Borough 
Sayre Washington City 
Scottdale Borough Waynesboro 
Scranton West Chester 
Shamokin Borough West Mahanoy 
Sharon Whitehall 
Shenandoah Wilkes-Barre 
Steelton Wilkinsburg 
Sunbury Williamsport 
Tamaqua Windber Borough 
Tarentum Woodlawn Borough 


Taylor York City 
Tyrone Borough 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s September attendance report failed 
to reach the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on or before October 15. 


Adams Centre 
Butler Columbia 





CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
(Continued from page 246) 
The Thunder Oak 
Olcott—Good stories for great holidays, p 349 
Tiny Tim 
Bailey and Lewis—For the children’s hour, p 248 


Dickens—Christmas carol, p 
Harrison—Christmas tide, p 152 


Solomon Crow’s Christmas pockets 
Stuart—Solomon Crows Christmas pockets, p 3 


Where the Christmas tree grew 
Wilkins—Young Lucretia, p 105 


Why the chimes rang 
Alden—Why the chimes rang 
Dickinson—Children’s book of Christmas, p 113 


Story Books to Read 
Blodgett, M. F. When Christmas came too early. 
De La Ramee, Louisa. Dog of Flanders. 
Gladden, Washington. Santa Claus on a lark. 
Howells, W. D. Christmas every day. 
Jewett, S.O. Betty Leicester’s Christmas. 
Miller, O. T. Christy’s queer Christmas. 
Page, T. N. Captured Santa Claus. 
Page, T. N. Tommy Trot’s visit to Santa Claus. 
Stein, Evalena. Gabriel and the hour book. 
Van Dyke, Henry, First Christmas tree. 
Van Dyke, Henry, Story of the other wise man. 
Wiggin, K. D. Bird’s Christmas Carol. 
PREPARED BY THE STORY TELLERS LEAGUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Christmas Music 


The Stevens Girls’ High School Chorus of 
Lancaster, directed by Margaret Humphry- 
ville and the Reformed Theological Seminary 
Chorus last year gave an Ancient Christmas 
Carol Service. Among the numbers given were: 


Four Old Normandy Carols 
Meadows and Woods 
Oh Who Can Compare Thee 
Now the Holy Child is Born 
O Lord, a Strange Event 
Four Provencal Carols—Saboly 
The Shepherds 
Boots and Saddles 
Jesus You Are All 
Touro—Louro-Louro 
Four Normandy Noels 
All Things are Possible 
I am the Master of the Grange 
Come, O Come, O Lord Most Amiable 
Joseph and Mary 
Choruses 
A Child This Day is Born.—Traditional Melody 
Good King Wencelas.—Traditional Melody 
While by My Sheep—Jungst 
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NEW BOOKS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS. 
By George Gailey Chambers. F. 8S. Croft 
& Company, 1925, pp. XII + 257. 


This is the latest volume to be added to a 
group of books on statistics, designed for the 
use of teachers and printed during the present 


ear. 

The first four chapters constitute an intro- 
duction covering 97 pages, dealing with meas- 
urements and other approximations, computa- 
tions with approximations, logarithms and ele- 
mentary principles concerning graphs. 

The treatment of statistics proper begins 
with chapter V on Frequency Distributions 
and continues with chapters on Averages, Dis- 
persion, Correlation, Types of Distribution and 
the Theory of Sampling. An 18-page table of 
logarithms of numbers forms an appendix. 

This compact treatment of an introduction 
to statistics, planned for use with first year 
college students will impress the reader as 
employing technical mathematical symbolism 
more largely than is the case in most books in- 
tended for the use of these students. Un- 
doubtedly this fact contributes to the covering 
of the treatment of statisics in half a dozen 
chapters aggregating 125 pages, but it will 
probably have the effect of restricting the use 
of the book to classes with better mathematical 
preparation than characterizes most college 
freshmen interested in Education. The book is 
an admirable text for use where statistics is 
taught as an elective subject in the mathe- 
matics program.—J. A. Foberg. 


Nations As NEIGHBORS. By Leonard A. Pack- 
ard and Charles P. Sinnott. Macmillan 
Company. 

This textbook on geography for junior high 
schools and for classes of corresponding grades 
emphasizes the relationship between geography 
and the world’s industries. The industries of 
each nation are clearly presented in their re- 
lation to that nation’s geographical character- 
istics. Interesting pictures of industrial life 
add much to the value of the text. This worth- 
while book contains questions, problems, proj- 
ects and references at the end of each chapter. 


THE VISITING TEACHER IN ROCHESTER. By 
Mabel Brown Ellis. Published by the 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency, 50 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. $.75. 

This study of the visiting teacher movement 
in Rochester is comprehensive, suggestive and 
interesting. The history and organization of 
the movement, the administrative relationships 
and results of the work are treated. One 
chapter, “What the Visiting Teacher Does and 
How She Does It” reads like a chapter of fic- 
tion. One classroom teacher’s remark to a 
visiting teacher is illuminating, “You have an 
opportunity to know the why’s—we only know 
the is-es.” Rochester is the only city at pres- 
ent having a special department of visiting 
teachers organized under the Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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GENERAL HicH ScHOOL MATHEMATICS. Book I. 
By D. E. Smith, J. A. Foberg and W. D. 
Reeve. Ginn and Company. $1.60. 

J. A. Foberg, State Director of Mathematics 
and Science for Pennsylvania, has collaborated 
with two able educators from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University in producing a well 
correlated high school course in general mathe- 
matics. The text is the result of many experi- 
ments, trials and retrials and the applications 
are genuine and practical. One worth-while 
feature of the text is the timed practice test. 


STANDARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. Outlines, Out- 
line Maps and Notes. In three Studies by 
Severe E. Frost: Ancient History, United 
States History, Modern History. The 
World Book Company, Inc. ; 

Each lesson in this interesting series 
gives an explanation of the problem, assign- 
ments and references. Blank pages furnish 
space for tabulation of references, illustrations, 
comments and quotations. An unusual and 
interesting method of teaching history and one 
that should appeal to young people. 


Tur TEACHING OF SCIENCE AND THE SCIENCE 


TeacHER. By Herbert Brownell and 
Frank B. Wade. The Century Company. 
$2.00. 


This text is for use in teacher training in- 
stitutions and by science teachers already in 
service. The authors secure a unity for all 
science teaching by stressing the common aims 
of science teaching and thereby aiming 
at a unity of effort. Detailed discussions of 
special methods for the several sciences, de- 
scriptions of the lay-out and equipment of 
laboratories and information concerning the 
purchasing of supplies are given. 


KINDERGARTEN AND  FIRST-GRADE 
By Samuel Chester Parker 
Ginn and Company. 


UNIFIED 
TEACHING. 
and Alice Temple. 
$2.20. . 

This book is for use in kindergarten and pri- 
mary departments of normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges, in kindergarten-primary training 
schools and in reading circles. It deals with 
the problems of unified teaching in the kinder- 

garten and the first grade. Part 1 gives a 

general view of unification, purposes, curricu- 

lum and equipment. Part II deals with meth- 
ods of teaching social insight, expression, civic- 
moral behavior, health habits, arithmetic, etc. 

Part III considers the spirit that should pre- 

vail in directing pupils’ activities. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EDUCA- 
TION AND TO TEACHING. By Ellwood P. 
Cubberley. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This book will orient the beginning and the 
general student and give them a good general 

idea as to what education is about. After a 

brief historical survey, the nature of education 

is presented, followed by a description of edu- 
cational organization, administration and su- 
pervision. Recent important extensions of 


public education are considered as well as 
school support, rural school problems and the 
The book closes by setting forth the pres- 


like. 
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ent status of education as an applied science 
and the unsolved problems we face. 


READINGS IN SCIENCE. Edited by John A. Les- 
ter. Houghton Mifflin Company. 56c. 

This collection of scientific essays, all of 
which have been written since 1914, are the 
work of such scientists as Sir Oliver Lodge, 
William Beebe, George H. Parker, Edwin E. 
Slosson, Walter Libby, Vernon Kellogg and 
Benjamin Harrow. The essays deal with sci- 
entific trends of the past and the present. The 
style is simple and will be acceptable to youths 
who, as the author says, are already possessed 
with the “equipment of inquisitiveness.” The 
collection is suitable for use in both English 
and science classes. 


BYWAYS TO HEALTH. By Thomas D. Wood and 
Theresa Dansdill. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

“Detouring the Scrapheap” is the subtitle of 
this philosophy of health. It is a practical 
book on health written in a humorous style 
that makes it acceptable reading. It treats 
such subjects as nutrition, worry, cheerfulness, 
rest and sleep, recreation and exercise, nerves, 
headaches and personal appearance. The read- 
er will inevitably make personal application 
and thereby profit in perusing. 


A Day IN OLp Rome. By William Stearns 
Davis. Allyn and Bacon. $1.80. 

The author has chosen to write of Roman 
life as if he were writing during Hadrian’s 
reign, a period when Rome was nearly archi- 
tecturally completed and its decadence was as 
yet hardly visible. The chapters describe all 
phases of Roman life: the city, the streets, 
the homes and home life, costumes, food, cus- 
toms, economic life, the government, games 
and religion are all included. The descriptions 
are all simple, realistic and interesting and the 
pictures contribute additional vividness to the 
chapters. This book is a valuable addition to 
the Latin and the history bookshelf. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION, N. E. A. Headquar- 
ters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, giving reports of its 1925 meet- 
ings at Cincinnati and Indianapolis and of the 
meetings of the Association’s departments. It 
is Volume Sixty-three in a series of monument- 
al reports that began with the organization 
of the Association in 1857. The shelf of the 
Association’s proceedings has been referred to 
as the greatest collection of educational litera- 
ture in the English language. The Volume 
for 1925 is a book of eleven hundred pages and 
includes addresses delivered before the general 
sessions of the Association, before the Nation- 
al Council, and before the Association’s six- 
teen departments. 

The Volume also contains reports of com- 
mittees and a list of the members of the Fifth 
Representative Assembly, which met in Indian- 
apolis, reports of the various headquarters di- 
visions and other associational records. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: 

AMERICA’S MESSAGE. A collection of Ameri- 
can Prose and Poetry. Edited by Will 
C. Wood, Alice Cecilia Cooper and Fred- 
erick A. Rice. $1.20. 

READINGS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. To ac- 
company Long’s “Outlines of American 
Literature.” Edited by Mary L. Wheel- 
er and William J. Long. $1.40. 


Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
PLANE GEOMETRY. By Murray J. Leventhal 
and M. Weimer. 


J. B. Lippincott, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia: 

SILENT READING FOR BEGINNERS. By Emma 
Watkins. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 

MASTERMAN READY. By Captain Marryat, 
R.N. Abridged for Schools by John C. 
Allen. $.60. 

PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Arthur 
Romeyn Seymour and Adelaide Ellen 
Smithers. $1.50. 


Lyons and Carnahan, 131 East 23rd Street, New 
York City: 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH. Book Three. By Wil- 
liam D. Miller and Harry G. Paul. 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois: 
INSTRUCTION MANUAL FOR SHEET METAL 
WorKERS. By R. W. Selvidge and Elmer 
W. Christy. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 


Our OLD WORLD BACKGROUND. By Charles A. 
Beard and William C. Bagley. 


Scott Foresman and Company, 5 West 19th 
Street, New York City: 

JUNIOR HicGH ScHOOL LITERATURE. Books 
One, Two and Three. Edited by Wil- 
liam H. Elson, Christine M. Keck. Book 
Three edited in collaboration with Ed- 
win Greenlaw. $1.40, $1.48 and $1.80 
respectively. 

PRE-PRIMER WORK IN READING. The Elson 
Foundation Unit. Manual and material. 


The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the- 

Hudson, New York: 
PREPARATION AND USE OF NEW TYPE Ex- 
AMINATIONS. A Manual for Teachers. 

By Donald G. Paterson. 
GILES RECITATION SCORE CARD. With Manual. 
By J. T. Giles. 50c for package of 25. 
HicH LIGHTS OF GEOGRAPHY—EUROPE. By 
David Starr Jordan and Katherine Dun- 

lap Cather. $1.44. 
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BOOK LISTS 
The following lists of children’s books 
arrived too late to be included in the November 

JOURNAL: 

MACMILLAN Books FoR Boys AND GIRLS. A 
beautifully illustrated catalog of over 300 
books. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


BooKs FoR YOUNG PEOPLE. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


Every time we list the pamphlets we wonder 
how many teachers read the list hoping to 
find useful material and how many consign the 
column to the limbo of things outside the 
sphere of their interests. 

There is much helpful material listed in this 
column from month to month. You know your- 
self what best meets your needs. Herein are 
listed pamphlets from the Bureau of Education 
at Washington, bulletins and surveys from 
colleges and institutions where large funds 
are expended in research work, educational 
literature from commercial houses, bulletins 
of the work done by various educational and 
welfare organizations. 

If you are not an habitual reader of this 
column try it out now and see if you can find 
a “pertinent” pamphlet that will tempt you 
to investigate further. 


NORRISTOWN PuBLIC SCHOOL SuRVEYS. Survey 
V, a survey study of school debt, bonds, 
interest, etc. Survey VI, Superintendent’s 
report for the school year 1924-25. H. O. 
Dietrich, Superintendent of Schools, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 


CAMBRIA CoUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS—ANNUAL 
Directory. M. S. Bentz, County Super- 
intendent, Ebensburg, Pa. $1.00 


EYESIGHT CONSERVATION. Bulletin 7. Issued 
by the Eyesight Conservation Council of 
America, Times Building, New York City. 
$1.00. A very complete treatment of the 
subject involving eye hygiene, eyesight 
and education, eyesight and occupation, 
and eye protection. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE IN- 
STRUCTION OF THE BLIND. Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, 1924. Olin H. Burritt, Prin- 
cipal, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUIDANCE IN THE SELECTION OF A COLLEGE. 
By Florence Evans, Publication No. 106. 
Public Education and Child Labor Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, 311 South Juni- 
per Street, Philadelphia. A pamphlet de- 
signed to help parents, teachers and stu- 
dents in the selection of a college. 


AN OUTLINE FOR AN ORIENTATING COURSE FOR 
FRESHMEN. Middlebury College Bulletin, 
Middlebury, Vermont. Vol. XX, No 
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BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS. Vol. V, No. 1. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. This 
quarterly publication contains articles of 
interest to all elementary school educators. 


THE EFFECT OF POPULATION UPON ABILITY TO 
Support EpucaTIon. By Harold F. Clark. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Vol. II, No. 1. 


COMMONWEALTH FUND PROGRAM FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF DELINQUENCY. Progress re- 
port, Joint Committee on Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency. 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


O_p TESTAMENT History. THE BIBLE AND 
SocrAL INSTITUTIONS. THE BIBLE AS LIT- 
ERATURE. Bible studies for junior and 
senior high schools. Syllabus No. 8. State 
Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 


TOBACCO AND SCHOLARSHIP. Antioch Notes. 
Vol. 8, No. 2. Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 


INSIDE THE CATHEDRAL. By John G. Bowman, 
Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. A beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet outlining the history of 
the Pittsburgh District and the develop- 
ment therein of educational ideals. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 


A 1925 REVIEW OF THE DEPARTMENT OF IN- 
TERIOR. By Hubert Work, Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER, 
Lists. 


ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
= STATES. Bulletin 1925, 
Cc. 


1925. 


IN THE 
No. 11. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


J. ANDREW Morrow, Superintendent of 
Bradford County Schools, reports a 100% N 
E. A. enrollment with 377 teachers enrolled. 


C. R. Stone, Superintendent of the Mun- 
hall Schools, keeps in close touch with his 
faculty by means of mimeographed sheets 
which contain all manner of announcements, 
directions and suggestions. Each issue is dated 
and the issue can be filed for reference. 


MELLVILLE GAMBRILL, Wilmington cotton 
manufacturer, bequeathed $150,000 to Dickin- 
son College. The college will receive $50,000 
at once. This sum will be used to help needy 
students and to educate young men for the 
ministry. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


FrANcis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, spoke on “The Philosophy 
of Education” at the dedication of the White- 
hall Township High School building at Hoken- 
dauqua on November 1. Dr. Haas also gave 
the principal address at the dedication of Eas- 
ton’s new million dollar high school on Oc- 
tober 28. 


Jesste GRAY has been granted leave of 
absence from her classroom work without de- 
duction in salary for November and Decem- 
ber by the Board of Education in Philadelphia 
in order that she may more fully discharge 
the duties of her office as President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 


JAMES M. Gtass, Director of Junior High 
Schools, Department of Public Instruction, 
has been granted three months’ leave of ab- 
sence for rest and professional work. 


CHARL O. WILLIAMS, N. E. A. headquarters 
staff, was signally honored, November 28, by 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., by the conferring upon her of the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature. This 
is the first time in the history of the institu- 
tion that an honorary degree has been con- 
ferred upon a woman. As Memphis is Miss 
Williams’ home town, where she worked in the 
field of education for about twenty years, this 
honor is of particular significance. 


FRANK P. Hopper, Superintendent of Schools 
of Luzerne County, was presented with a dia- 
mond ring and sixty-seven roses by the teach- 
ers of Luzerne County on the occasion of his 
sixty-seventh birthday, October 30. Principal 
A. A. Killian of Forty Fort made the presen- 
tation speech in the presence of 2,000 teachers, 
assembled in the county institute. Superinten- 
dent Hopper has been an educator for forty- 
five years, for twenty-seven of which he has 
been superintendent of schools of Luzerne 
County. 


GEORGE W. McCLELLAND, professor of Eng- 
lish and director of admissions at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was elected vice-pro- 
vost of the University on October 19 to succeed 
J. Hartley Merrick, resigned. 


W. G. LAMBERT, Supervising Principal of 


the College Hill Borough Schools, Beaver 
Falls, reports the purchase of three and one- 
fourth acres of ground by the Board of Edu- 
cation for a new junior-senior high school. 
The site, which is in the heart of the borough, 
cost $138,200. 


GEORGE BALCH NEVIN, composer, was given 
the degree Doctor of Music by Lafayette Col- 
lege on Founder’s Day, October 21. Dr. Nevin, 
who is a resident of Easton, is the first person 
to be honored with that degree by Lafayette 
College. 
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HONORABLE Roland S. Morris of Philadel- 
phia, formerly ambassador to Japan, was the 
speaker at the Armistice Day exercises at 
Wilson College. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. E. Houck of the Ber- 
wick Public Schools reports the school bond 
issue in Berwick passed in the election of 
November 3 with a majority of sixteen hun- 
dred thirteen votes. 


J. Orvis KELLER, for three years head of the 
industrial engineering department at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has succeeded Norman 
C. Miller as head of the Pennsylvania State 
College engineering extension department. 


W. F. KENNEDY, Director of Platoon Schools 
of the City of Pittsburgh, was a member of 
the faculty of the University of Oregon dur- 
ing the six weeks summer session. He gave 
two series of lectures on (1) The Platoon Type 
of School Organization and (2) Curriculum 
and Methods of the Platoon School. 


C. G. Pierce, Principal of the Stowe Town- 
ship Schools, McKees Rocks, reports that an 
addition of twenty-three rooms is being added 
to the sixteen-room junior high school. The 
building will also contain a fine gymnasium 
and auditorium combined. The junior high 
school building is situated on a seven and a 
half acre lot which contains a baseball dia- 
mond, five tennis courts, a lawn and shade 
trees. 


ELAINE BOUGHNER of the Confluence High 
School won the first prize at the Fifth Annual 
Somerset County Inter-High School Reading 
Contest which was held at Garrett on October 
23. By winning the first prize Miss Boughner 
secured the loving cup for the Confluence High 
School for one year. Margaret Young of the 
Salisbury High School won the second prize 
and Alice Crosby of the Garrett High School, 
third prize. 


A. B. PLANK, President of the Gettysburg 
Board of Education, laid the cornerstone of 
the new Gettysburg High School and Henry 
A. Hansen, President of Gettysburg College, 
— the address at the exercises on October 


W. Don Harrison of Iowa State College 
has been appointed student counselor at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


H. Lamar Crospy, professor of Greek at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has resigned 
as director of the summer school, a post that 
he has held since 1918. 


JOHN F. Hows, formerly Supervisor of Ag- 
riculture at Fredonia, is now the Allegheny 
County Supervisor of Agriculture, having suc- 
stg W. R. Beamer who returned to Elders 

idge. 


Davip O. ETTERS of State College, County 
Superintendent of Centre County, received a 
handsome gold watch from the Centre County 












































No. 2127—Autumn No. 2127—Wirter 


HARTER’S NEW PANORAMA POSTER PROJECT OF THE FOUR SEASONS 
By Florence Sampson. A braud new and beautiful color grounds. White cards with figures of children, snowman, 
decoration for the school room which pupils make up them- dog, ete., printed on separate sheets, are to be cut out by 
selves under the direction of the teacher. An _ excellent pupils, colored, and pasted in correct positions on the back- 
When completed this project makes a striking and 


class project for 1st, 2nd and 3rd Grades. Consists of four grounds. 
colored poster paper panels, size 12 x 36 inches, on which attractive wall decoration twelve feet long. No, 2127. 


are printed Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter back- «+. $0.50 


VISIT OUR SEATWORK DISPLAY 


Booth No. 13—Scranton Meeting—December 29-31 
More than 100 brand new Seatwork publications endorsed by leading Pennsylvania educators. 
Edited by Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., these new materials conform strictly to the requirements 
of your present curriculum, and at the same time afford maximum learning value which can be 
administered to your pupils with a minimum of time and effort on your part. Send coupon below 


for further details. 
PATCHWORK POSTERS FROM MOTHER MOTHER GOOSE POSTERS TO COLOR— 
GOOSE—No. 2065. By Florence Sampson. No. 2064. By Florence Sampson. For 
Ten drawings of Mother 


Complete ...ccccccee dasedanceedaducsadceddaadecusce 
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For Primary Grades. Teaches children to Primary Grades. 



































ACTION WORD SILHOUETTE POSTERS—No. 
2102. Primary Grade. 24 illustrations of 
“March,”’ “Run,” “Jump,’’ “Skip,’’ ete., printed 
on 9 x 12 inch cards for word teaching and 
COON CCCRII ose ccccscaccoccace eoeee $0.50 
THE TOY STORE—No. “2071. Grades 2 and 3. 
Set contains 150 interesting problems in buying 
toys from pictured shelves of Toy Store. See 
EIN | iukcicuccecvcdaawaxnaas andes -40 


THE GROCERY STORE—No. 2067. er 3 
and 4. Similar to the Toy Store. .......... $0.40 
WORD CLASSIFYING—No. 2074. Grades 2, 3 


and 4. Self-teaching from imaginative stories. 
Pupil to select and group lists of words after ! 
$0 


use scissors and paste. Mother Goose char- Goose characters 9 x 12 inches (same Pa 

acters printed in black outline on 9 x 12 drawing as used in No. 2065) printed on a 

inches mounting paper. Sections of each white drawing paper for crayon or water be 

picture on separate brilliant sheets colored coloring according to directions. ....$0.35 es 

paper to be cut apart and pasted on 3 

printed outlines, ......ccccccescccees $0.50 MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES TO READ— > 

babi TO CONSTRUCT. 0. 2100. Grades | eee ee yg 2076. Grades 1 and % 

and 3. By Elmeda Niergarth. Sixteen 2. 32 cards giving instructions in free 5 

A construction projects with scissors, hand drawing projects. Teaches pupil to Tis farar Std Sar Oy + 

“Titre Steg paper and paste, rulers and crayons. To ead, stimulates imagination. ........$0.30 Nitiad ait x 5 

~ follow printed instructions ......... - $0.30 No. 2064 : 
No. 2065 PUPILS’ FUNNY PAGES—Nos. 2113, 2114 DESCRIPTIVE: SILHOUETTES—No. 2004. a ry 

- im og Bnd 21S. Grades 2 and 3, By Garry C; Grades 1. 2 and. 3. | Similar to our No. 5 
Myers. ree sets refined newspaper comics. n card = 20: escribed othe but includin g 
inches, four to six colored illustrations on each card with funny fish, etc., instead of Mother Gann “ae hy ve 
stories. Three setS, cach ......ccccccceccccccccccssccccces $0.40 Sentences are to be cut up and placed by the pupils at the % 
~~ * above but without printed stories. No. 2116. eT) side of the proper picture according to context. $0.40 y 
3 or CEMA TECK ROUMGKAEMOAAMACEUDEE KAR Sasa aOR eee eae a) ee ea ee ee a ee ae Pa ace i 
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No. 2067 No. 2071 BORGERG GOONEEE, oosccccercccccccusascccceses .40 No. 2102 No. 2098 
SELF-TEACHING ARITHMETIC—Self-supervised learning of all Cieveland Myers. Grades 3 and 4. Self-teaching from samples, 
number combiuations from 1 to 10 without help from the teacher. also self-testing. With this set the average child learns to read 
Problems printed on two —_ of cards, with answer on one side, and write large numbers without help from teacher. ..... - ++ $0.40 
without answer on other side. 100 cards in each set. No. 2060 po al a ig = a similar set 7 Grades 3 d 4 on 
— No. nts ons, egg ea No. 2062 Division, No. 2063 “Read: Writing Decimals’’—No. 2073.............. $0.40 

ubtraction. ee illustration OUP C08 GRC, cc cccccccces $0.40 SELF- TEACHING VOCABULARY—By ous Cleveland ers, 
MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES—No. 2098. Grades 1 and 2, Ph.D. For Primary Grade. See illustration. Faas aan 
32 silhouettes on cards 9 x 12 inches with rhymes printed oppo- words on one side of cards, words only on other side. het 
po each silhouette, to be arranged in proper enenay taken chiefly from Thorndike’s list. Includes complete ins’ 
Seat oneaossneccicdengeddtusecaadatdaanesevaee tions for use. No. 2066, No. 2109, No. 2110, ‘ N 112. 
READING AND WRITING NUMBERS—No. 2072. By Garry Five sets, each ........ “oa seeees evccee anphicetivae pe Ba 13 
Order from your dealer 
or send coupon below to THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2049 E. 71st St, Cleveland, 0. 
Word Classifying Riddles to ee Reading @ Writing 
agree ihes Read @-Draw Se NUMBERS 
ysl ee Suber 
“Yew they bret 
3 Se 
eemcwen  eamemens ‘are tev 
‘The Banter School Sapety =a Sr=o 
so wm emcat | oom ore | tard ‘The Arter School Supply © 
‘wer and eller | Seeght veto Smee tp ee — 
who we er | ied mete | 
























































No. 2060 "No. 2074 No. 2069 
No. 2002 i 


To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2049 East 7ist Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send the following checked catalogs, etc., to me without charge:— 
{ ] New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. (Free) 
{ ] New list of “Helpful Hints for Teachers” titles. (Free) 
{ ] Catalog of new School Plays and Entertainments for every grade. (Free) 
{ ] Harter's New Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that every 
teacher needs. (Free) 


WRONG asco acc Sede cncwontcccacetasgeccsncenes .. Address......... re viveundeaveueas dégewaweeeuas 
Say you saw it in the “Pennsylvania School “Journal 
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teachers at the closing session of the institute 
on October 23 


I. H. BARTHOLOMEW, supervisor of public 
school music at Elkins Park, gave a program 
of Bach music in Holy Trinity Lutheran 
church at Bethlehem. The program included 
two new hymn tunes composed by Mr. Bar- 
tholomew. 


ScHoo. loans have been authorized in the 
following districts: 


MG NEMIOR 6:88 6 os Bee eek $160,000 
BOBO oe eietsiais sieeve aioe ee 25,000 
PICKANOATIO® 55s\e ss Mecsas 18,000 
Petersburg, Logan Twp. ... 38,000 
Oberlin, Swatara Twp. .... 100,000 
East Coventry Twp. ....... 42,000 


ABINGTON TOWNSHIP voted a school loan of 
$400,000. This loan will provide for the erec- 
tion of three new school buildings in the town- 
ship. 


NEW BLOOMFIELD’S $28,162 school loan 
passed on November 8 with a majority of 
seventeen votes. The loan will be used in 
constructing a new borough school building. 


WEsT PITTSTON on November 3 passed a 
bond issue of $275,000 for a new junior-senior 
high school by a vote of two to one. R. J. W. 
Templin is the supervising principal of the 
West Pittston Schools. 


THE Board of Education of Pittsburgh has 
added Ben Graham, New Castle, to its admin- 
istrative staff and has made some reorganiza- 
tion by making Charles R. Foster first associ- 
ate superintendent and Frank M. Leavitt asso- 
ciate superintendent on full time. The staff 
is as follows: 


William M. Davidson, superintendent. .$12,000 


Charles R. Foster, first associate supt. 8,000 
R. M. Sherrard, associate supt....... 7500 
Frank M. Leavitt, associate superinten- 

BIA 5 ig 10.5 ict eps wtenain terre nee eI 7,500 


Ben Graham, associate superintendent 17,500 


AGRICULTURAL Fairs and Fall Community 
days were held during October by the follow- 
ing vocational schools and departments: 
Green-Dreher, Findley, Bethel, Lykens Valley, 
Linesville, Cochranton, Fells Creek, Conneaut- 
ville, Cambridge Springs, Spartansburg, West 
Lampeter, Townville, North East, New Rich- 
mond, Guys Mills, Bloomsburg, Waterford. 


WATSONTOWN Public Schools, Franklin S. 
Noetling, supervising principal, have an en- 
rollment of 460. Since August 1924 they 
have added to the courses a music and art 
teacher in grades 5-8, a school nurse, a home- 
making course and a commercial course. 1924- 
25 was a progressive year. How about 1925- 
26? 


THE State Highway Department has recent- 
ly erected roadside signs at the entrance of 
each town giving the name of the town and 
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some item of interest in its history. Why not 
have a roadside sign giving the name of your 
school with some fact of historic interest? 


VOCATIONAL Education seems worth travel- 
ing for. Seven pupils enrolled in the Picture 
Rocks Vocational School, Lycoming County, 
travel a distance of 18 miles each day to take 
the work in vocational agriculture. Two pupils 
— 14 miles a day and two pupils 17 miles 
a day. 


A PICTORIAL summary of rural vocational 
education is a feature of the permanent ex- 
hibit of school activities placed on display in 
the Educational Building at Harrisburg by the 
Department of Public Instruction. A space is 
allotted to the vocational work in each county 
of the State. As new pictures are received 
from the vocational schools of each county the 
new pictures replace the older ones. 


THE work of the county vocational super- 
visor continues to grow. The enrollment of 
high school pupils studying vocational agri- 
culture under the direction of these supervisors 
has increased from 862 in 1924-25 to 1,358 in 
1925-26. Ten counties of the State now have 
county supervisors of vocational agriculture 
attached to the office of the county superinten- 
dent of schools. 


THE three vocational schools and depart- 
ments of Lancaster County recently staged a 
co-operative exhibit at the Lancaster County 
Fair. Features of the exhibit were demon- 
strations in soil testing, milk testing and 
home making arts conducted by vocational high 
school pupils. 


Four hundred eighty-four Pennsylvania boys 
and girls are striving for the gold and silver 
medals which will be awarded the winners in 
the State Project Contest. Of the 2,600 pupils 
who are enrolled in classes in vocational agri- 
culture, 360 are entered in the contest. Of the 
4,000 pupils enrolled in junior project work, 
124 are officially entered in the junior contest. 
This contest closes December 5, 1925. 


A HALF million forest trees were planted 
during the spring of 1925 under ‘the super- 
vision of various supervisors of vocational 
agriculture in Pennsylvania. Most of the 
plantings have made excellent growth. In sev- 
eral large plantings more than 85 per cent of 
the trees planted are growing. 


Many of the scientific instruments used by 
Joseph Priestly, discoverer of oxygen, are in 
the Museum of Dickinson College at Carlisle, 
Pa. The burning lens which Priestly used in 
his discovery of oxygen is in this exhibit. The 
Priestly collection makes Dickinson Museum 
and the Northumberland Cemetery, where 
Priestly lies buried, of world interest to sci- 
entists. 


THE Johnstown Daughters of the American 
Revolution have begun a movement to mark 
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REASONS 


No School Library is Complete without 
COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Note these unusual features: 


1. Approved by every state where formal approval is issued. 
2. Endorsed by leading members of the National Education Association. 
3..The only truly modern School and Library Encyclopedia. 
. Already at work in every large city school system in the United States as 
well as thousands of smaller systems and rural schools. 
. International in appeal. 
. Edited by more than 80 Famous Educators. 
- Only Encyclopedia written in its entirety since the world war. 
. Subject matter, maps and illustrations new and up to date. 
. A whole school library in one set of books. 
10. Complete, wide in scope, authentic, interesting. 
11. A real and constant aid in your teaching work. 
12. Correlates with problem project method of teaching. 
13. Makes real visual education possible. 
14. Text an example of charming graphic style, easily read and understood 
by pupils. 
15. —— enough for the grades, admirably adapted to all high school 
subjects. 
16. Greatest collection of pictures ever published. 
17. Stimulates a desire for knowledge. 
18. Cultivates the encyclopedia habit as no ordinary encyclopedia can. 
19. The greatest teaching tool ever offered the teaching profession. 








OCONAaws 


With each set of Compton’s we furnish a book of Practical Problem Projects. Built 
re on experience... applicable to any system ...invaluable to you. 112 pages, richly ee 
illustrated. A book which you can use as a dependable guide pa! 9 text book. 


School Price, $55.00 


Beautifully and durably bound 
in red library buckram 


EQUIP YOUR SCHOOL WITH THIS MIGHTY EDUCATIONAL REFERENCE AID 
Write for sample pages or order direct from 
F. E. Compton & Company, Publishers, 58 E.Washington St., Chicago 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


| 10 Volumes 4500 Pages More than 8000 Illustrations 








Should Be in Every Classroom 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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the birthplace of Robert E. Peary, discoverer 
of the North Pole, at Cresson, Cambria County. 


THE old log cabin in which James Buchanan 
was born is to be restored to Chambersburg 
and preserved as a memorial to Pennsylvania’s 
only president. When Buchanan’s father re- 
moved from Chambersburg to Mercersburg, 
nearly a century ago, he took with him the log 
home and there it has remained. The oak logs 
of which the cabin was built are in a good 
state of preservation. 


THE Pennsylvania Dairy Judging Team won 
fifth place, in competition with seventeen 
teams, at the National Dairy Show held re- 
cently in Indianapolis. The team was com- 
posed of David Neiley, Towanda Vocational 
School; Kenneth Bender, Benton Vocational 
School; Barrette Haulman, Petersburg Voca- 
tional School. Charles Hahm of Huntingdon 
County was alternate. The team ranked 
fourth in judging Holstein and Jersey cattle. 
David Neiley ranked sixth in the Holstein con- 
test; and Kenneth Bender, sixth in the Jersey 
competition. A. C. Fetterholf of the Depart- 
= of Public Instruction accompanied the 
oys. 


THE Cambria County Public School Direc- 
tory, which was issued at the time of the 
County Institute, contains a wealth of valu- 
able information to teachers and school di- 
rectors. Among the material to be found 
within its pages are: Code of Ethics for Teach- 
ers; Safety Cautions; fifteen pages of Flag In- 
struction; Activities of the Cambria County 
Parent-Teacher Associations; What Parents 


Should Look For in Visiting Schools; Health- 


Instructions; Athletic Data; Eighth Grade 
and High School Graduates; Library Lists; 
National, State, County Officials; High School 
Classification; Attendance Data; Reports from 
Principals; Directory of Teachers and Direc- 
tors; Status of Schools Erected the Last 
Twelve Years; and pictures of winning athletic 
teams. 


THE pupils of the Brookville High School, 
Jefferson County, have raised sufficient money 
to re-decorate the interior of their high school 
building. The project was initiated as a defi- 
nite citizenship project. $1,400 has been raised 
for this purpose. 


MAPLETON High School, Greene County, is 
a splendid example of the modern high school 
in the open country. The high school building, 
which cost $160,000, contains classrooms, two 
laboratories, an auditorium, a gymnasium with 
shower rooms, rooms to be used for shop and 
home economics at a later time, a library, rest 
room and office. Hot and cold water is pro- 
vided. The enrollment of the school this year 
is approximately 80 and 4 teachers are em- 
ployed for high school work. The district 
also possesses a teacherage for its high school 
teachers. 


SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, Mont- 
gomery County, has completed a reorganization 








as a six-year high school. In addition to the 
subjects normally found in the high school 
program of studies, this school is offering a 
course, running through the six years of high 
school, in health, music, art, industrial arts 
and home economics. The school also has a 
commercial department. The enrollment in 
grades 7 to 12 is 248. 


THE Mauch Chunk Township High School 
of Nesquehoning, Carbon County, offers as 
electives in the 9th and 10th years complete 
courses in Manual Arts for boys and home 
economics for girls. The school, which has 
an enrollment of 220, has a completely equip- 
nr and shops for practical arts 
work. 


THE Pittsburgh public schools are planning 
a reconstruction of their science courses. A 
committee has been appointed and the program 
of reconstructing the course of study in sci- 
ence has been initiated. 


Mrs. PAULA HIMMELSBACH BALANO, a Phila- 
delphia artist, was awarded a gold medal for 
her mural “Angel of Death” at the recent ex- 
hibition of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors held in New York. 


THE trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have approved plans for two new dormi- 
tory additions, which when completed will 
make a total of 33 on the campus. 


BECAUSE they desired to contribute some- 
thing of permanence, workmen who construct- 
ed the new Junior-Senior High School at Her- 
shey presented to the school two handsome 
flags; one, an American flag; the other, the 
flag of the Commonwealth. The flags have 
been placed on the rostrum of the auditorium. 


THE Philadelphia Orchestra, aided by Rich- 
ard Strauss and Ernest Newmann, eminent 
German and English music critics, respective- 
ly, celebrated its silver anniversary recently 
by repeating the program rendered at its first 
concert held November 16, 1900. 


PENNSYLVANIA established a world’s record 
in highway construction this year, when 1,100 
miles of hard surfacing were added to the 
State’s 5,700 miles. No other political unit in 
the world has ever equaled this achievement. 
Pennsylvania now has 7,000 miles of hard sur- 
face highway. 


First and third prizes were captured by 
Pennsylvania fowl in the 14th International 
Egg-Laying contest, which closed recently. A 
group of five white leghorns, owned by E. C. 
Lutz of Middletown, won first pen honors with 
a total of 1,285 eggs in 365 days. New Jersey 
captured second prize, a white leghorn group 
yielding 1,233 eggs. G. E. Weaver of Bellwood, 
owner of a pen of white leghorns, won third 
prize, his hens scoring 1,228 eggs. 


AT the November election, Newport Borough 
and Oliver Township, Perry County, voted 
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The EAR GATE 
is the open way 


to the child mind, 


where early impressions 


are received and 
indelibly recorded 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





CAN you forget the songs you learned 
in childhood? Try it! 

Neither will the child of today ever for- 
get the beautiful music the Victrola brings! 


MUSIC cuts deepest into the plastic 
recording substance—begins sooner—lasts 
longer than any other art or science— 
reaches the spiritual, mental and moral 
nature of the child. 


The music of the world is the rightful 
inheritance of childhood. 


The music of the long ago and all the 
beautiful music for children of more re- 
cent years is now available for the home 
and school through the enduring repro- 
ductions on Victor Records. 


The Victrola is indispensable in every 
modern sthoolroom! 





HIS MASTER'S VOICE” | 


Educational Department. 


Victor Talking Machine Company: 


Camden, New Jersey 
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favorably on a proposal to unite these two 
school districts into a union district as provided 
in sections 127 to 180 of the School Code. Un- 
der the provisions of the law the union of the 
two districts does not become effective until 
the first Monday in July. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS are too often measured by 
their professional service only. But they do 
more than prepare teachers to man the schools 
of the State. Ata recent meeting of the Ship- 
pensburg Rotary Club, Bursar John Lackhove, 
in an address on Classification, showed that 
the Normal School as an institution distribut- 
ed in that community during the previous fis- 
cal year $210,000 and in addition students 
spent $100,000. As an economic factor, there- 
fore, the Shippensburg Normal School was 
worth $300,000 to the community during the 
last fiscal year. 


Avucustus VINCENT TACK, a Pennsylvania 
artist, will decorate the interior of Nebraska’s 
new $9,000,000 state house. 


Ursinus College launched a drive for a 
larger endowment fund on October 29. Presi- 
dent Omwake announced an initial gift of 
$25,000 from Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the honorary 
general chairman of the campaign. The quota 
for the alumni drive is $250,000. 


THE cornerstone of the new high school 
building at Bloomsburg was laid on November 
7. The cornerstone is a memorial from the 
class of 1919. 


Lower Frederick ‘Township, Perkiomen 
Township, and Schwenksville voted on Novem- 
ber 3 to consolidate the schools of those dis- 
tricts. 


THe M. S. Hershey Junior-Senior High 
School at Hershey was dedicated with special 
exercises on October 23. 


Four of the one-room schools in Penn Town- 
ship that will be abandoned when the new con- 
solidated grade school at Dickinson is com- 
pleted were sold for $1,915. The new build- 
ing opens December 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA State College will admit no 
mid-year freshman in February, according 
to a ruling of the board of trustees of the col- 
lege. The reasons given for the ruling are 
the inability to increase the staff sufficiently 
to meet the extra burden of unbalanced sched- 
ules and the unusually heavy teaching load. 


CENTRE County leads the counties of the 
State in enrollment at State College with a 
student attendance of 364. 


THE Donald B. MacMillan Arctic Expedi- 
tion, after a summer in the North reached 
Wiscasset, Maine, on October 12. Commander 
MacMillan stated his belief that heavier-than- 
air machines are impracticable for polar flying 
and insisted that “the dog is still king of the 
Arctic.” The most important feature of the 


trip, according to Commander MacMillan, was 
the discovery of a stone church at Gotthaab, 
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Greenland, probably erected by early Norse- 
men. 


JOHN PAvUL JONES, naval commander (1747- 
1792), and Edwin Thomas Booth, actor (1833- 
1893), were the only ones chosen for this 
year’s addition to the Hall of Fame at New 
York University from the twenty-seven noted 
Americans nominated for the honor. 


THE late Mrs. Florence Seager left $40,000 
to Muhlenberg College, besides a large collec- 
tion of books, book cases and other library fur- 
niture. President Haas announced that the 
money would be used to establish a profes- 
sorship. 


JOHN St. Loe Strachey, Editor of the 
London Spectator, was the Founder’s Day 
speaker at Swarthmore College. 


THE $250 bonus which William H. Luden, 
confectionery manufacturer, has offered work- 
ers for every year each child over fourteen is 
kept in school, has been the means thus far 
of keeping twenty children in the Reading 
schools. 


THE Commonwealth Fund of New York has 
appropriated $36,000 to support five fellow- 
ships in neuro-psychiatry in the Graduate 
School of Medicine of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The requirements for the fellow- 
ships are that applicants must be between 25 
and 35 years old, graduates of a Class A medi- 
cal school and have had one year’s approved 
internship. 


JOHN T. SCOPES, who was tried for teach- 
ing evolution in the public schools of Tennes- 
see, is taking graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. 


THE Citizenship Training Association has 
established a special department to help teach- 
ers of history and civics in teaching current 
events. The department provides definite 
method courses in current events, plans for 
teaching the Constitution and devices for mak- 
ing current events classes most effective. Ad- 
dress requests for suggestions to Reginald 
Kimball, 301 Parkview Building, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Rock pictures, supposedly made by prehis- 
toric man, were found last year in the north- 
western part of Arizona by Samuel Hubbard 
during a scientific expedition. The pictures 
seem to represent the dinosaur, a long ex- 
tinct reptile and an_ibex, the antelope-like 
Asiatic animal. Study of such examples of 
American Art will do much to unravel the 
story of prehistoric man in America. All per- 
sons who know of prehistoric inscriptions or 
paintings which deserve study and record are 
asked to send brief descriptions of them and 
exact directions for finding the locality to the 
Science Editor of The Forum, 247 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THE Department of Rural Education of the 
N. E. A. announced at the Indianapolis meet- 
ing its belief that farm children should re- 
ceive education in co-operative agriculture. To 
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[FACTS ABOUT LOANS AND CREDITS] 


When $100 pees Like $1000 


LOANS help to build success for individuals as well as for nations. 


When Alexander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 
September, 1789, at a time when the Nation was in need of money, he pre- 
sented to Congress a report on public credit, and a plan for its support, 
which afterwards became the basis of the financial system of the Nation. 


The restoration of public credit was the result of Hamilton’s policy. 
Great American institutions have borne out the wisdom of this policy by 


extending credit in commercial life. 


While for many years banking institutions have granted loans to business 


enterprises, it has not been until within the past few years that laws of many 
of the States recognized the necessity for a system of granting loans to the individual. 


The GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY, a corporation bonded to the State and licensed by 
the banking department, loans money in amounts from $48 to $300 to individuals with 
proven character, without security. 


Present day demands made upon professional people often require immediate funds for 
travel, pursuits of study, personal expenses, or for making advantageous investments. At 
these times a small loan may mean more than its face value to the borrower. To meet 
this need the GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY extends its service. 


For your convenience, you have at your service a tested organization where courtesy, 
promptness and confidential dealing are the foundations of its success. The same courtesy 
that is extended in banking institutions is shown by our organization. 


Below is a brief table showing the cost of a loan. This will give you some idea of 
how the GUARANTEE PLAN is conducted. 


Total cost on $ = for four months is $ 4.35 
7.00 

se oan oe 8. 75 

< jG“ 14.00 

‘eZee S 17.50 

ee 260 “ec . 22.75 


er.) a 26.26 
IF PAID IN REGULAR PAYMENTS 


GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY 


1005 sige Street es "a 510 Penn Street READING, PA. 


704 Vandam Building 431 Lackawanna Avenue...... SCRANTON, PA. 
7700 Gormemiowe Avesus.... anna 31 Public Square WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
(Cor. 52nd hee —— Streets) 403 Arrott Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 

23rd and Ridge Avenue ......... PHILADELPHIA (Cor. 4th and Wood Streets) 
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this end the important facts concerning co- 
operative marketing are being selected and 
put into textbooks and courses of study to be 
taught to all pupils in both city and country 
public schools. Lee L. Driver of the State 
Department of Public Instruction and C. E. 
Myers of Pennsylvania State College are the 
Pennsylvania members of the committee to 
write these findings into textbooks and courses 
of study. 


ON page 181, November issue of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, under the caption 
“Enrollment in the Accredited Colleges and 
Universities,” Pennsylvania Military College 
= eer listed as Pennsylvania Military 

chool. 


THE Industrial Arts Association of Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity reorganized at the fall 
meeting in Schenley High School, October 24. 
The following officers were elected: C. E. 
Carter of Schenley High School, president; 
Mr. Brown, Schenley High School, vice-presi- 
dent; and Emory G. Wolfe, Schenley High 
School, secretary and treasurer. 





EARNINGS AND EXPENDITURES OF 
STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 227) 

lation is approximately ten thousand. Less than 
one-half of its people are of native parentage. 
About one-eighth are of foreign parentage; 
the remainder of mixed parentage. The in- 
dustries of the locality are chiefly mining and 
steel manufacturing. In many respects it re- 
sembles cities of a like size of the Pittsburgh 
district. 

The high school population is nearly seven 
hundred. The characteristics, of course, are 
similar to those of the town. In social and 
economic environment the community can be 
considered average for this part of the State. 
In one respect, there may be some difference. 
There is no Y. M. C. A., community building, 
recreation center or public library in the town. 
For this reason, perhaps, the school is the 
center of a great number of activities which 
are assumed by other institutions in other 
towns of this size. The result is a greater 
emphasis upon school activities. This may be 
a reason for the amounts spent for some 
items. 

It would be impossible to say to what de- 
gree the results are accurate. The instructor 
is of the opinion that the accounts were kept 
faithfully and are highly indicative of pupil 
expenditures and earnings. Even though the 
figures may not be entirely accurate the result 
was worth the effort for it represented a con- 
crete method of teaching the value of thrift, 
which was the primary purpose of the plan. 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 

The beautiful Credo of a Pennsylvania teacher 
Page 228 

A teacher talks to a farmer 
Page 230 

A program pertinent to “peppy” pedagogues 
Page 248 

Punctuality is recognized 
Page 267, Col. 1 

Birthday, diamond, roses 
Page 272, Col. 1 





NECROLOGY 


John M. Wolfe, veteran school teacher and 
Civil War enrolling officer, died at his home 
in Hanover on October 7 at the age of ninety- 
nine. Mr. Wolfe began teaching school when 
fifteen years old. He retired in 1912. 


Theodore Presser, widely known music pub- 
lisher, died in Philadelphia on October 28 at 
the age of seventy-eight. Mr. Presser was 
head of the Theodore Presser and Company 
Music Publishing House and founder of the 
Etude, a music publication. He left virtually 
all of his $2,000,000 estate to a fund he estab- 
lished in 1916 to aid the cause of music educa- 
tion and to assist worthy music students. At 
present the Theodore Presser Foundation sup- 
ports 187 scholarships in colleges and universi- 
ties of this country and also the Theodore 
Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers. 


James Buchanan Duke, a notable figure 
in the American tobacco industry and the 
founder of Duke University, died in October 
at the age of sixty-eight. In December 1924 
Mr. Duke endowed Trinity College, Durham, 
North Carolina, with a $40,000,000 trust fund 
on condition that the name be changed to 
Trinity College, Duke University. Since then 
the endowment fund has doubled and Duke 
University is now the wealthiest endowed in- 
stitution of learning in the United States, with 
an endowment fund of $70,000,000. $10,000,- 
000 is yet to be transferred from the Duke 


estate. Leading endowments are: 
MOTO car0.si0:'6) 6 ese ORTH Brakes SISA $70,000,000 
PIGRVANG, 5c 5. dacs <3 Whee Ae 64,413,891* 
CC ONEENIE 5.5: ieee beans 56,407,421 
PRLS Wit oteovasinasgeety arciee 39,697,257 
RT CRGG) 655.4 ostng si sero. send 31,992,620 
Leland Stanford Jr...... 27,279,571 
Johns HOPING ...s 56 cee» 19,741,717 
Ue aan asec ga. 6 tovaclocis oxo 17,120,000 
BUGUHOSUET. a. <aiersraiels. cas a 14,924,000 
IPEINCCLON 6. « 6.siis bse aes 14,000,000 
PENNSYIVATIA oe bosses 0s 10,208,000 





*With the exception of those pertaining to Duke, 
all the figures quoted in this column were compiled 
in 1924. The endowments of these universities are, 


of course, greater today than they were then. The 
present endowment of Yale, for example, is $41,646,983. 
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The Mohawk Slate Machine 


Will Make Old Blackboards New 


December 29, 30, 31 








CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, SCRANTON, 


PA. 








How to prop- 
erly wash and 
dry slate black- 
boards will be 
demo nstrat- 
ed at the 
Scranton Con- 
vention, Booth 
3, South Cor- 
ridor. 

















School Boards 
invited to send 
their worst 
boards to us, 
care Central 
High, Scran- 
ton, Pa., for 
demon stra- 
tion purposes. 
We pay all 
charges. 


MOHAWK SLATE MACHINE CO. 


1516 Sansom Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CALENDAR 
December 
3-5 —National Society for Vocational 
.Education, Cleveland 
6 —Golden Rule Sunday 
29-31—Annual Meeting of the P. S. E. A., 
Scranton 
January, 1926 
17-23—National Thrift Week 
February 
9 —Association of School Board Secre- 
taries, Harrisburg 
10-11—Annual State School Directors As- 
sociation, Harrisburg 
21-25—-Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A., Washington 
March 
25-27—-Schoolmen’s Week Sessions, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 
April 
- 9 and 23—Spring Arbor and Bird Days 
ay 
1—May Day, Child Health Festival 
18—World Goodwill Day 
June 
27-July 2—N. E. A. Convention, Philadel- 
phia 





The teacher’s office is not to fill the chil- 
dren’s minds with facts but to develop in them 
powers of self-education involving among oth- 
er factors a habit and love of reading that 
will endure throughout life—J. W. Emery. 














TEACHERS WANTED 
for positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware. Enroll now and settle your future. 
Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


New Words such as broadcast, realtor, 
Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, 
trade acceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 


New Gazetteer including new census 
figures in the United States and in all the great 
powers. Also changes in spelling of thousands 
of place names due to changes in the official 
languages of many parts of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Copyright 1924. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Write for “Word Study”—a helpful little 
publication for teachers of English. “It is 100% 
cream, no skim-milk filler,” 

said a prominent 

educator. 


FREE 





Also 

helps 

in 
teaching 
the 
Dictionary 
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PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 


For PLAYS, STORIES AND LITERATURE 
to stimulate your HEALTH PROGRAM urite 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 


1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 












































The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


followed with FIDELITY, eliminates poor handwriting in schools of all classes. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY teaches free each year more teachers how to demonstrate 
and teach successfully Practical Penmanship, than are taught this important branch through 
all other agencies combined. 

We will teach free the mechanics and pedagogy of good handwriting to all teachers in 
public and private schools—no matter where located—whose pupils have been provided with 
our penmanship textbooks, who enroll with us and spend an average of twenty minutes a day 
in study and practice. If you do not know the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD WAY 
to GOOD HANDWRITING, let us enlighten you. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 


55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory 
lags, fatigue is the result. School 
teachers, clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand brain 
work or concentration 
Son difficult problems 
need HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 

It increases nerve force and 
muscular power, the inclina- 
tion for work returns. 

A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 

Refreshes and stimulates. 
Mental and physical weari- 
ness disappear. 

Non-alcoholic._ Scientifi 
ally prepared. Constant in 
quality. 

All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R.I. 
W-.49 3.24 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHER S AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St, 
D. H, Cook, Gen. Mer. 


BRANCHES 

PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 Heuse Bldg., 
Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. 

Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonie Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l Cit Bank Bldg., 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. 

Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mer. 


No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
Schools—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 
tions, 
















































BREATHE FREELY 


Anoint nostrils before retiring 
with soothing, healing 


Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Baffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 











Laboratory Furniture 


Students’ 
In quality of material, character of workmanship, finish and 
og you will find Kewaunce Laboratory Furniture is the best 


be obtained, and these facts are generally admitted by ed- 
ucators who have had experience with the various makes. 


_ Aninteresting book tells the Kewaunee story, with illustra- 
tions. It will be serit to executives who are planning additional 
equipment. Address the home office at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 

New York Office: 177 Lincoln Street 
70 Fifth Ave. Kewaunee, Wis. 
Also Sales Office in Philadelphia and Other 
Principal Cities 
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The Christmas Spirit 
Is Everywhere 


7* every schoolroom the teachers are 
guiding the children in the making of 
cheery Christmas greetings and useful gifts. 

For your Christmas projects, choose the 
right material from the following list: 

CRAYOLA Wax Crayons for the primary 
grades. 

PERMA Pressed Crayons for the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 

ARTISTA Water Colors for all grades. 

White and Colored Blackboard Crayons 
for demonstration work and schoolroom 
borders. 

SAMPLES ON REQUEST 

Our ART SERVICE OUTLINE for Fall 
contains one Christmas suggestion for each 
grade. We will gladly send you your copy. 


BINNEY & 


4i East 42™ Street 
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TWO YEAR COURSES for teaching in elementary schools. 


THREE YEAR COURSES for teaching in Junior High Schools, and 
for teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Health and 


Music." 

FOUR YEAR COURSES for teaching and supervision of Home 

Economics. 

School Special Course; Principal 
Bloomsburg ...... APA Pera roe RE ee ieee wei G. C. L. Riemer 
NOTING. 2556 5 coos 3 odseee: care uibrarsinla sie slawwia win parce Marbig oe Bios Cee SeinOee John A. Entz 
ROMRURIED eicatiss dos Oe wa WS Sse GARDE RULeN a eelee SoS S eee Leslie Pinckney Hill 
MG MAERIOER 3 sco: 50a: <c5i bso Ges wate cae eco aia SRLS esate aioe TINEA IO Ae Clyde C. Green 
East Stroudsburg.. Health Education, Correspondence............ T. T. Allen 
Hamboro .......5% STO RIOR 6558.55 orp secs. o sis on ines als ewe C. C. Crawford 
BSAA oie. F noe Art, Commerce, Home Economics and Music..John A. H. Keith 
Kutztown ....... .Library and Art Education................... A. C. Rothermel 
MINN 0155 Lateascesaye) etacoe Greta votes ons ser eue rods ietejeler ies” sla /e¥e kerk aw aie ete Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield ......... Home Economics and Music................. William H. Straughn 
Millersville ....... CL SETTER RA ee er Ser cero moore a C. H. Gordinier 
BRUSTEMDE NEM TONIERS oo 0:5,.5:6, 6 ors cseseroneoiaie'e 0 014 wleretare’s)s\ofeleis%s e'e e sjeisieler gcse neg Ezra Lehman 
Slippery Rock ....Health Education .............c.eeeeeeeeeeeee J. Linwood Eisenberg 
West Chester ....Health Education and Music ................. AndrewThomas Smith 

Catalogs on request Address the Principal 
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